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Our vital defense programs today consist of 
a great number of organizations of scientists, engineers 
and skilled craftsmen working separately or in teams 
to produce amazingly complex weapons. 


To succeed, these individuals must give their 
most intimate attention to overcoming an array of 
perplexing problems, Too little energy is left to make 
certain of the prudent discipline of the Security Officers 
who seek to preserve their efforts or to recognize the 
subtle inducement of our enemies who seek to possess 
their secrets. 


Therein lies your most important task. As 
individuals charged with safeguarding our industrial 
technology, you must also concern yourself with the 
disciplines of our free democracy, those disciplines 
which guarantee the rights of the individual. 


The Society can well serve its nation and its 
industry by utilizing all of its training and imagination 
to assure that these remain dual -- and not conflicting -- 
disciplines. 
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CONVENTION 


NEWS 


By HARRY CROW, JR. 


Security Officer, The Johns Hop- 
kins University Operations Re- 
search Office; ASIS General Con- 
vention Chairman 1958; past Chair- 
man ASIS Washington Chapter; 
Member Department of Defense In- 
dustry Advisory Committee on 
Safeguarding Classified Informa- 
tion. 





Press time finds us three and one-half months on the heels of September and Convention 1958. Much 
early interest is evident concerning the program and our development of this year’s theme, “The Scientist, 
the Engineer, and Security.” 

A foretaste of what is in store for YOU in September excluding the conventional opening exercises fol- 


lows: 
16 SEPTEMBER 1958 WORKSHOP/SEMINAR IV 
1. A “KEYNOTE” address by a nationally known figure. “My Security Training, ReTraining, Education, Program and its Costs” 
2. Lt. Gen. Arthur G. Trudeau, Chief of Research and Development, General Industry Representative R Being organized by: 
Department of the Army, will address the First Day Luncheon Research and Development Representative br ad i en | 
Meeting. U. S. Government Representative _ alifornia apter 
Educational Institutions Representative Stanford Research 
Institute 
3. A ge on the proposition “‘The Industrial Security Program , 
is a Hampering United States Technological Progress.” The y 7 . T 4 
ote ef y Sans ——— “ ASIS and other personnel and sum- W ORKSHOP/SEMIN AR } 
mariz y try Kavanaugh, Hercules Powder Company. “Meeti bi f ts, Budget: nd Economy Measures 
The negative to be debated by three well known scientists and Fh gy Bee Ry Costs, Budgets, a y 
rare nag en rm a A. Johnson, Director, The Johns Hopkins General Industry Representative Being organized by: 
iversi : 
er en Educational Institutions ie —" a. 
4. An address on the “Sabotage Threat and Protection from Sabo- Research and Development Representative e Johns Hopkins 
tage” in the Electrical Utility Field by George Bisset, Senior Vice — Sica bndatitine Popeasetative University 


President, The Potomac Electric Power Company, Washington, D. C. 


WORKSHOP/SEMINAR VI 





17 SEPTEMBER 1958 Employee Identification: Its Purpose and means of Accomplishment 
5. Luncheon address by Maj. Gen. Hayd: Boat The P \- Electronic Detection Devices Today Being organized by: 
shal Generai, United States pvitogs la a io PR, ae Fire Detection Devices Col. Otis McCormick, 
eo —— “pg sete Chapter 
6. Banquet address b t lly kno Closed Circuit TV and its Uses evelopment 
y a nationally known figure. Standards and Their Meanings Engineering Corp. 
7. .Both luncheons, the pre-banquet cocktail party, and the b t . nie came - - 
will be — in the registration fee. The’ cocktail mixer’ on WORKSHOP/SEMINAR VII 
opening day is to be a “dutch-treat”’ 2 
entreet” attel. Fire: the Hazards, Detection and Control, Education and Prevention 
WORKSHOP/SEMIN. Pilferage and Theft— Being organized by: 
= o , P} SEMINAR I Types and Methods Used a cee 
ysical Security Planning Bein j : lallas apter 
Sobotage Methods and Targets vee i - Chance Vought 
The Detection of Sabotage Efforts Washington Chapter Aircraft 
Emerson Research ee i , 
Laboratory WORKSHOP/SEMINAR VIII 
WORKSHOP/SEMINAR Il “The Effects of Communism in the Life of an Individual” 
“Dienct PL . P _ In His Home Being organized by: 
; the P g for, and Control of, in Industry In His Work Col. howe Tausch, 
Management's Responsibility Being organized by: In His Church Washington Chapter 
The Worker's Responsibility Joseph Keeley, In His Schools American University 
Community Responsibility Detroit Chapter In His Community Activities 
Costs and Financing the Program University of 
¢ /SEMIN.« X 
— WORKSHOP/SEMINAR IX 
WORKSHOP/SEMINAR III “The Future for ASIS” 
. . ae Pp by ASIS 
Functions of industria! Guards and Their Training ae nek . 
The Guards Force as Employees Being organized by: organized by 
The Guards Force as a Contracted Service Charles Haas, Elliott Bartlett, 
Washington Chapter Washington Chapter 
Department of U. S. Civil Service 
Defense Comm. 


Within a short time of reading this you will be receiving your registration materials and the completed 
program. Your prompt registration and active participation in the Convention proceedings are vital to the 
Society and of incalculable value to YOU. On this score, if each of the 350 registrants in 1957 returns, 
and in addition “sells” Convention to one other member, and if a reasonable percentage of newer members 
join the trek to Washington and the Shoreham Hotel for 16-17 September, we could realize an unprecedent- 
ed nearly 75% registration of the Society's membership. This is your opportunity to cash in on the very 
real profit deriving from Convention participation and a fellowship seldom equalled. 


Optimism and interest are infectious. It can be spread easily by person to person contact. Used with 
needle it can serve as an innoculant in the Society’s blood stream and as an effective stimulant to YOU. 


Sharpen up your shooting eyes and with us take “dead aim” on our ON THE LINE registration goal: 


Three quarters or more by August four. 























Public Information and Defense Contracts 


By TIMOTHY J. WALSH 
Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc. 


Legitimate business reasons often require that a 
contractor seek publicity concerning award or perform- 
ance of a defense contract. A firm with lagging pro- 
duction is anxious to restore confidence on the part 
of the business community and news of a substantial 
contract award might be one of the best means to that 
end. A company which has broadened its experience 
base by performance on a new or different defense 
project will want its increased potential made known 
to possible markets for commercial application. Again, 
in a competitive labor area, a contractor may require 
large, immediate personnel increments for the very 
reason of the contract award, and advertising for the 
required employees could involve disclosure of some 
information regarding the contract itself. 

The decision to make public information regarding 
defense contracts cannot arbitrarily be unilateral to 
either the contractor or the Government. Not to the 
contractor, for the overriding importance of preserving 
technical advantage against a possible enemy is the 
very fibre of our industrial security program and re- 
leasing information in this vital area is a prerogative 
of government. Not to the government, for in our 
free market capital economy an entrepreneur must use 
every suitable device to enhance his product; this is 
not merely a privilege of the business firm but a neces- 
sity to its prosperous continuance. 

A balance must be struck between considerations of 
national security in the military sense and national 
prosperity in the sense of flourishing business activity. 
It might be assumed that a total prohibition on re- 
lease of any information by defense contractors would 
result in giving none an advantage and causing none 
an inconvenience. Such a course would leave all de- 
fense contractors, with regard to exploitation possibil- 


ities, just as they were before the contracts were award- 
ed—a sort of “democratic inequity.” Patently, this 
approach is unsatisfactory. First, it would require 
the suppression of information not of material value 
to a potential enemy. Prior restraint of that kind 
is out of conformity to traditional American be- 
haviour. Second, free market prices are fixed in large 
measure by demand. Demand requires consumer 
awareness of the product’s existence. Suppression of 
all information on defense products would prevent 
growth of demand for defense products with com- 
mercial application. This would cause many prices 
to be fixed not by conditions in a competitive market 
but by government military requirements. While 
this proposition is of necessity true for products of 
unique military value it ought not be true for products 
with commercial possibilities, particularly today when 
so many product design and development advances 
begin with defense research contracts. 

Against this background of divergent and some- 
times conflicting objectives a system has been con- 
structed for measuring the value of defense contract 
information, from all points of view, in order to per- 
mit public release of data whenever such release 
would not prejudice our military security. It con- 
sists of limitations imposed by law and limitation 
agreed to by contract. 

First, there are regulatory provisions in the Acts 
of Congress. Second, there is pertinent material in the 
regulations of the Executive Department or independ- 
ent agencies which can have the same force and effect 
as law because formulated under the authority of Acts 
of Congress or the authority of the U. S. Constitution. 
Third, because parties to a contract may bind them- 

(Continued on next page) 
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selves to do or refrain from activity that is not other- 
wise a subject of law or regulation, in every defense 
contract, there may be undertakings by the parties 
dealing with the release of information. These three 
sources, Federal Statutes, Federal Regulations and 
Contract Provisions are the ones to which we look for 
binding controls on the release of information. 


Consider these sources, beginning with Federal Sta- 
tutes. The first item of interest is the Criminal title 
of the U. S. Code, title 18. In Sections 793 through 794 
of this title are found the so-called Espionage laws. 
Section 793 deals generally with “Gathering, Trans- 
mitting or Losing Defense Information.” Of special 
note are paragraphs (c), (d), (e) and (f) which 
read partially as follows: 


“(c) Whoever, for the purpose [of obtaining infor- 
mation respecting the National Defense], receives 
or obtains or agrees or attempts to receive or obtain 
from any person, or from any source whatsoever, 
any document, writing, code book, signal book, sketch, 
photograph, photographic negative, blueprint, plan, 
map, model, instrument, appliance, or note, of any- 
thing connected with national defense, knowing or 
having reason to believe, at the time he receives or 
obtains, or agrees or attempts to receive or obtain 
it that it has been or will be obtained, taken, made 
or disposed of by any person contrary to the provi- 
sions of this chapter; or 

“(d) Whoever, lawfully having possession of, access 
to, control over, or being entrusted with any docu- 
ment, writing, code book, signal book, sketch, photo- 
graph, photographic negative, blueprint, plan, map, 
model, instrument, appliance, or note relating to the 
national defense, or information relating to the na- 
tional defense which information the possessor has 
reason to believe could be used to the advantage of 
any foreign nation, willfully communicates, delivers, 
transmits or causes to be communicated, delivered, 
or transmitted, or attempts to communicate, deliver, 
transmit or cause to be communicated, delivered or 
transmitted the same to any person not entitled to 
receive it, or wilfully retains the same and fails to 
deliver it on demand to the officer or employee of 
the United States entitled to receive it; or 

“(e) Whoever having unauthorized possession of. . 
‘ information relating to the national defense 
which the possessor has reason to believe could be 
used to the injury of the United States or to the ad- 
vantage of a foreign nation, willfully communicates, 
ae, G6: << i ; or 

“(f) Whoever, being entrusted with or having law- 
ful possession or control of any... . information 
relating to the national defense, (1) through gross 
negligence permits the same to be removed... . or 
delivered .... in violation of his trust, or to be lost, 
stolen, abstracted, or destroyed, or (2) having knowl- 
edge that the same has been illegally removed .. . 
or delivered . . . or lost, or stolen, abstracted, or 
destroyed, and fails to make prompt report .... 
“Shall be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned 
not more than ten years, or both.” 

(Emphasis supplied.) 


It is apparent that each of these provisions makes 
criminal the disclosure or the attempt at disclosure 
of certain information by persons either lawfully or 
unlawfully in possession of it, whether such disclosure 
is willful or a result of gross negligence. The problem 
is to determine what information Congress intended 
to include. The phrases “information relating to the 
national defense,” or “information respecting the na- 
tional defense,” or “anything connected with national 


defense,” cannot be literally applied without further 
clarification. They are too broad and too vague. The 
fact that the Pentagon houses the offices of the Secre- 
tary of the Armed Services, for example, would be 
“information relating to the national defense” but 
willful disclosure of this information would not sup- 
port a criminal indictment. But it can be argued, the 
location of the Offices of the Service Secretaries is al- 
ready public knowledge, a statement that they are in 
the Pentagon would not be a disclosure. The validity 
of this objection is obvious. But if the key word is 
then “disclosure,” when is a fact public knowledge 
and when is it private knowledge capable of an un- 
lawful disclosure? Section 793 does not tell us. How- 
ever it is vital that a defense contractor know because, 
in making information available to the general or 
trade press he could easily be the person described in 
subsections d. or f. of Section 793. 

Section 794 presents a similar problem but not 
quite as difficult because it requires an intent or reas- 
on to believe that the United States would be injured 
or an enemy would be aided. This section is intend- 
ed to cover the actual espionage agent. Our discus- 
sion is of legitimate defense contractors who want to 
protect defense secrets, not divulge them. 

It was stated earlier that regulations of the Execu- 
tive Branch, authorized by the Constitution or by Acts 
of Congress, have the force and effect of law. Is there 
anything from that source which clarifies the espio- 
nage laws? 

There is. Executive Order (EO) 10501 was issued 
by President Eisenhower on November 5, 1953. EO 
10501 is entitled “Safeguarding Official Information 
in the Interests of the Defense of the United States” 
and, when issued, revoked a similar order issued by 
former President Truman in 1951. 

In Section 7 of EO 10501, entitled “Classification 
Categories,” we read: 

“Official information which requires protection in 
the interests of national defense shall be limited to 
three categories of classification, which in descend- 
ing order of importance shall carry one of the fol- 
lowing designations: Top Secret, Secret or Confiden- 
tial. No other designation shall be used to classify de- 
fense information, including military information, 
as requiring protection in the interests of national 
defense, except as expressly provided by statute... 
(Emphasis supplied.) 

With the familiar concept of “classified information” 
we find the answer to the earlier question of Congres- 
sional intent in the espionage laws. This has con- 
siderably narrowed the field. The Defense Contrac- 
tor anxious to make a publicity release, now knows 
that it is classified information which is controlled 
by Sections 793 and 794 of title 18 of the Code. Any 
planned publicity which contains classified informa- 
tion will have to be examined in the light of the es- 
pionage laws and EO 10501. We shall return to this 
consideration later. 

Passing to Sections 795, 796 and 797 of Title 18, 
we find that photographing or sketching, or using air- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Ideal burglar protection for spacious areas at a reasonable cost, 
the transistorized Kidde Photo-Electric Burglar Alarm System 
uses an invisible beam of “black light,” is completely tamper-proof, 
requires no special wiring. It can be installed simply and easily by 
one man. For more information about this new, U.L.-approved 
protection, send the coupon or write to Kidde today! 
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Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
715 Main St., Belleville 9, N. J. 


Walter Kidde & Company of Canada Ltd. 
Montreal — Toronto — Vancouver 
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Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 715 Main St., Belleville 9, N. J. 
Send me your Photo-Electric Burglar Alarm Data Shect U-- 
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At the 1953 Communist 
Party National Conference, 
orders were reaffirmed direct- 
ing its members to get control 
of labor unions. The first 
prime target was to be the 
automobile industry, because 
of its great importance to de- 
fense. —The Communists set 
the goal of 65% of its mem- 
bership in New York to get 
jobs in basic industries. The 
same assignment was given 
the Los Angeles Reds to infiltrate into key positions of 
important industries. Plants in other cities through- 
out the country also became targets of the Conspiracy. 
Congressional Committees have reported extensive in- 
filtration into the steel industry, the paper industry, 
communications, transportation and other fields vital 
to the safety of our country. One of the chief reasons 
for the recent movement of the Communist Party 
headquarters to Chicago is to place it close to the 
center of basic industries. 

In 1949 the C. I. O. expelled the following unions 
for consistently following the Communist Party Line: 
United Office and Professional Workers of America; 
The Food, Tobacco, Agricultural and Allied Workers 
of America; National Union of Marine Cooks and 
Stewards; American Communications Association; 
United Furniture Workers of America; International 
Fur and Leather Workers Union; International Long- 
shoresmen’s & Warehousemen’s Union; International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers; and Unit- 
ed Public Workers. However, these unions remained 
intact and functioned as bargaining agents under the 
National Labor Relations Board. Strikes still occurred 
in defense plants and strategic areas. For example, in 
1948, the strike by the International Longshoremen 
crippled Alaska. Currently, Red-controlled unions re- 
present a large portion of employees in the electrical 
industry. They have a death-grip over Pacific Coast 
commerce. Their members are employed in the Cop- 
per and Zinc industries. 

One of the chief aims of infiltration into labor un- 
ions is to work into key positions and thus to control 
the organization. Thus, strikes can be called at any 
time that Moscow directs. This can be embarrassing 
and crippling in times of peace; in war, it can deal 
a deadly blow to the vitals of our country. 

Another aim is colonization. The Communists 





hope that by successful infiltration they can be aided 
in winning other workers, occupying key positions, 
over to their side. By this means, the Red octopus 
winds its deadly tentacles ever more closely around 
the vitals of American industry. The network of 
subversion insinuates itself silently into every avail- 
able nook and cranny. Every weak spot is carefully 
probed and exploited. Left wing propaganda is 
spread by means of leaflets and words. The Commu- 
nist Line of class conflict is used to set workers against 
their employers and against our Government. Men 
in key places are studied by the Reds so that their 
weaknesses can be exploited. Research is made into 
their lives and anything smutty that can be dug up 
relating to their past or present is used to blackmail 
the recalcitrant into line. 

Still another aim is preparation for sabotage. Reds, 
and those under their influence, are worked into 
places where they can cause the most damage when so 
directed by Moscow. Studies are made of the vital 
spots of production machinery, transportation and 
communication. Attempts are made to prepare for 
sabotage in such a way as to avoid detection if possi- 
ble. The omission of an important cotter pin 
could be accomplished in order to make a breakdowi 
appear to be an accident. The wetting of aluminum 
ingots by a passing workman before they are placed 
in the furnace could cause a bad explosion. The 
deliberate stripping of the threads of an important 
bolt could cause a serious breakdown. Communi- 
cations cables could be destroyed by having an acid 
dropped in a crucial spot. If such attempts fail, the 
Reds may endeavor to place carefully concealed ex- 
plosives. 

Still another aim is espionage. 
cerning manufacturing processes may be thus chan- 
neled out through Red pipelines. Important defense 
messages may be intercepted. Transportation move- 
ments of implements of war and of subsistence are 
observed and reported. Troop movements and the 
sailings, cargoes and destination of boats are noted. 

Several methods are used by the Communists to cap- 
ture unions and their branches. In the first place, 
they attend all meetings and stay until the bitter end. 
Often, many of the loyal American laborers leave for 
home before the meetings are concluded, because of 
fatigue. As soon as they have gone, the Reds begin 
to slam through carefully planned Resolutions in 
order to determine union policies. 

Another method is the Communist “Diamond.” In 
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using this, four or five Reds spread out in different 
parts of the assembly room. One will go to front- 
center, one on the right, one on the left, one in the 
rear-center and the fifth will be near the middle. 
They operate by secret signals like a well-oiled ma- 
chine. One member will get up and propose a radical 
Resolution. Another will get up and oppose the Re- 
solution on the ground that it sounds too socialistic 
or perhaps communistic. The third will then favor 
the Resolution and give his reasons. His statements 
will be reinforced by the fourth and the fifth. Then, 
the one who opposed the Resolution will rise and 
say, that after hearing the arguments in favor of the 
proposal, he will withdraw his objections. Anyone 
who takes the other side will be shouted down by 
the Reds and their stooges. The operation of this 
“Diamond” usually has a profound psychological ef- 
fect upon the others in the room. They hear ail 
these voices seeming to be representative of the group- 
as-a-whole and think: “Who am I to oppose the 
will of the majority?” Asa result, when the question 
is called, the vote is usually carried with ease. 

Another method is to cause as much trouble as 
possible for the loyal American labor leaders. Every 
conceivable obstacle is placed in their paths in an 
attempt to wear down their resistance or to get them 
to resign from sheer fatigue. 

Still another method is the smear. A concentrated 
whispering campaign of innuendoes and charges is 
circulated widely in order to try to discredit loyal 
American leaders in the eyes of the members of the 
union. This method may be surprisingly effective 
unless countered. 

If the Reds can discover anything they can use to 
blackmail any of the leaders, they will promptly 
utilize it to force the target into line. Implied or 
overt threats of physical harm or smear may be freely 
used. 

Heckling the speaker who opposed the Red/ Line 
in a union meeting is a favorite trick: Communists 
distributed in their “Diamond” will challenge, in a 
hostile fashion, almost every sentence that the speaker 
will make and will demand documentary proof of 
his every assertion. This often rattles the nerves of 
the speaker and makes him forget his main points 
and lose his effectiveness. It may also tend to dis- 
credit him in the eyes of the audience, for unless he 
is able to furnish satisfactory answers, he loses stature. 


Industrial security demands the adequate education 
of the employers and the employees in the tactics of 
the Communists. Classes should be held at regular 
intervals to reveal the strategy and tactics used by the 
Reds. It is important that a specialist teach these 
classes. Former FBI men, Army Intelligence, Counter- 
Intelligence and Naval Intelligence experts may be 
profitably used. Such classes should show the men 
how to detect the Communist Line and Communist 
activity, in accordance with the latest information. 
However, the teachers should not stop here. The 
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men should receive instructions upon how they can 
stop the advance of the Reds and how they can oust 
them. For example, last summer, I was talking to 
several workers in the Copper country of upper Mich- 
igan. They told me of Red infiltration into their 
local union and how good American workers were 
stymied at every turn. I told them about the tactics 
of the Communists and suggested that they defeat the 
“Diamond” by the formation of an American “Coun- 
ter-Diamond.”” I showed them how, with a little 
careful planning, loyal Americans, could defeat the 
Communist moves in a large majority of the cases. 
The men were jubilant. They had not known how 
to meet the threat but now have the tools for help- 
ing to defend our country. 


Loyal union men should learn to check upon each 
prospective candidate for union offices through ap- 
propriate agencies. They can be instructed how to 
detect and expose attempts at colonization. They 
can be shown the importance of placing only reliable 
men in positions of trust in order to prevent sabotage. 
They can be impressed with the importance of keep- 
ing the knowledge of vital information concerning in- 
dustrial processes etc. to themselves. They can be 
told of the necessity for remaining to the end of all 
union meetings. They can be instructed in the use 
of the American “Counter-Diamond.” They can learn 
how to organize workers to defend loyal leaders 
against smear attempts by exposing the hidden rea- 
sons behind the actions of the Reds. They can be 
taught to avoid any situation which may give rise 
to an attempt at blackmail. They can be instructed 
how to handle themselves satisfactorily in the presence 
of hecklers. 

The main secret of industrial security lies in the 
men of both labor and management. Safety and de- 
tection devices are of course of great importance. How- 
ever, the main strength and weaknesses of vur security 
endeavors lie with human beings. Education in tac- 
tics and the exposure of the enemy are the keys to 
sound security. An alert and informed citizenry is 
the path to national safety. 


WILLIAM E. FORT, JR. Born in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, September 29, 1905. Attended elementary and high 
schools in Birmingham. B. S. in Bus. Administration, 
Georgia Institute of Technology, 1930; M. A. in Philosophy 
and Psychology, Duke University, 1932; Ph. D. in Philos- 
ophy and Psychology, Duke University, 1934. Holder of 
the following honor society keys: Phi Kappa Phi, Beta 
Gamma Sigma, National Honor Society, Pi Gamma Mu, 
Georgia Tech’s Presidential Award. Held Fellowship in 
Philosophy and Psychology at Duke University. Listed in: 
Who’s Who in the South and Southwest, Who’s Who in 
Philosophy, Who Knows and What—Among Experts and 
Authorities; Who’s Who in Education, American Men of 
Science, Biography of American Scholars. Chairman of 
Depart. of Philosophy and Psychology at Rollins College. 
Formerly Chairman of Division of Economics and Busi- 
ness Administration, Mercer University and Professor of 
Business Administration and Philosophy at Winthrop Col- 


lege. 








THE GREENE CASE By DANIEL O’CONNOR 








A factual background of the litigation 
which affirmed the exclusive authority 
of the Defense Department to decide se- 
curity qualifications of employees work- 
ing in plants with government contracts. 











The right of the Federal Government to limit access 
to classified material was affirmed April 17, 1958, by 
the United States Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia.!. In a landmark opinion in the field 
of government security the court sustained the right 
of the Secretary of the Navy to exclude a key employ- 
ee from any part of the plants, factories or sites at 
which classified Navy projects were being carried out 
and to bar the employee from access to all Navy classi- 
fied security information. 

The case of William L. Greene began its long and 
tortuous route to the courts on April 17, 1953.2 On 
that day the Secretary of the Navy directed a letter 
to the President of Engineering & Research Corpora- 
tion (ERCO) stating that the continual access of 
Greene to Navy classified security information “is in- 
consistent with the best interests of National security” 
and excluded Greene “from any part of your plants, 
factories or sites at which Navy projects are being car- 
ried out and to bar him access to all Navy classified 
security information.” 

Who was William L. Greene and what precipitated 
this historic opinion of the court? Greene graduated 
from the Guggenheim School of Aeronautics at New 
York University in 1937 and was then hired as a junior 
engineer by ERCO. During the ensuing seventeen 
years with ERCO he advanced steadily. He became 
chief engineer of the propeller division; in 1948, chiel 
engineer of the company; in 1951 he was promoted 
to vice president in charge of engineering and shortly 
thereafter he was given the additional duties of gener- 
William L. Greene v. Neil M. McElroy, decided April 17, 1958........ 


We a ee Te BE, ccnctep. nccehaes, WED attics ee’ & on ie & the 
National Office. 

“The facts here presented have been obtained from the briefs sub- 
mitted by the litigants, Docket No. 13, 978, U. S. Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia Circuit. 
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al manager. In the testimony of Henry A. Berliner, 
ERCO’s chairman of the board, Greene “was one of 
our most valued and valuable employees and was 
responsible for much of the work which Engineering 
and Research Corporation was doing.” 

On August 9, 1949, Greene had been given a “con- 
fidential” clearance by the Army. Subsequently, on 
November 9, 1950, he was cleared for “top secret” by 
the Assistant Chief of Staff G-2. In February 1950 a 
“top secret” clearance was granted by the Air Material 
Command. In November 1951, two years after his 
first clearance by the Army, Greene’s clearance was 
challenged by the Army-Navy-Air Force Personnel Se- 
curity Board. After hearing, the Industrial Employ- 
ment Review Board found that the charges against 
Greene and the information in the case file did not 
warrant the revocation of Greene’s security clearance. 

The Industrial Employment Review Board was 
abolished March 27, 1953, and was succeeded by Re- 
gional Industrial Personnel Security Boards which 
were established May 4, 1953. After abolishment of 
the IERB and prior to the establishment of the new 
regional boards the Secretary of the Navy revoked 
Greene’s security clearance without notice, without 
hearing and without opportunity for Greene to de- 
fend his right to private employment. As a result of 
the Secretary's letter Greene was discharged by ERCO 
because he could not perform his duties as general 
manager without access to data relating to the work 
the company was doing. There was no way of segre- 
gating the Navy’s work because of the physical arrange- 
ment of the plant and the fact that the Navy was the 
company’s principal customer. 

After discharge Greene demanded and received from 
EIPSHB a detailed statement of the reasons which had 
resulted in revocation of his security clearance. These 
reasons were as follows: 

1. During 1942 Subject was a member of the Wash- 


(Continued on page 39) 
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DISAPPEARED TODAY? 


Informed estimates on national industrial losses from 
pilferage, faulty time-records, inventory shortages and 
other so-called “irregularities” range from 1 to 2 billions 
of dollars annually. A single Burns client reports savings 
(as against previous losses) in excess of a million dollars 
in 1957. 

Yes, the hundreds of modern businesses who use the Burns 
system of Management Control, are saving literally mil- 
lions of dollars. Although thousands of executives know 
Burns Plant Protection service, we feel that this vital com- 
plementary service is comparatively unknown. 


Yet, the Burns Management Control system gives top man- 
agement facts and information about operations that can be 
obtained by no other method. 

In fact, many of our clients have told us that: “‘they won- 
dered how they ran their businesses before they adopted 
Burns Management Control service.” 

May we show you how it works... how, with a very modest 
investment, you can start profiting by the use of this new 
and effective management tool? 


There’s no obligation, just call or write— 
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Offices in principal cities I s U 0 Ins throughout the world 
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| THE WILLIAM J. BURNS INTERNATIONAL DETECTIVE AGENCY, INC., EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 





Kechasd A, Maren 


Associate Professor and Acting Chairman, Department of Police 
Administration, Indiana University 
Staff Member—Security Training Institute, Indiana University 
Education in the public schools of Madison, Wisconsin, and 
continued at the University of Wisconsin, where was graduated in 
1948 with B. S. in Chemistry. Attended Harvard Law School re- 
ceiving an LL. B. in 1952. Admitted to the bar in June 1954. 
Began work at the Institute of Government, University of 
North Carolina, immediately upon graduation from law school. 
Has concentrated in the field of administration of the criminal 
law with emphasis upon criminal investigation and the problems 
of proof in criminal cases. Taught courses in forensic science in 
each of the departments of the division of Health Affairs at the 
University of North Carolina. Was lecturer on criminal procedure 





of the UNC law school in 1955-56. 


At Indiana University, has taught academic courses in law 
and police science. Also lectures in the in-service training pro- 
gram of the IU Security Training Institute. Currently administers 


both the academic and in-service programs. 


Has published in the fields of organic chemistry, criminal law 


and procedure, and forensic science. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY'S 
Department of Police Administration 


Indiana University has offered a four year course 
leading to a degree in police administration since 1949. 
In that year, a program of academic training in the 
general field of law enforcement, which began in 1936, 
had evolved to the point where departmental status 
was merited. Since 1949, the offering of the Depart- 
ment of Police Administration of the College of Arts 
and Sciences has been expanded from the original 
course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts (Po- 
lice Administration) to include courses leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science (Police Administra- 
tion or Traffic Safety Administration) and, in a six 
year program with the Indiana University School of 
Law, to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts (Po- 
lice Administration) and Bachelor of Laws. Students 
working for degrees in other programs at the univer- 
sity can also earn a Certificate in Police Administra- 
tion by completing a minimum group of courses. 

The program at Indiana grew out of training offered 
at the university for the Indiana State Police. This 
outstanding state police agency now has a training 
division of its own, which conducts recruit and in- 
service training programs at the university in cooper- 
ation with the Security Training Institute, an organi- 
zation associated with and an integral part of the De- 
partment of Police Administration. The Institute is 
used as an administrative vehicle for the offering of 
recruit and in-service training to agencies in Indiana 
and surrounding states not able to assume this burden 
themselves. The blending of academic and in-service 
training responsibilities in the Department of Police 
Administration and the Security Training Institute 
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enriches both programs. For instruction in its pro- 
grams, the Institute utilizes the staff of the Depart- 
ment and recognized experts from the field. Students 
in the academic program have an opportunity to meet 
the instructors and registrants in these special pro- 
grams and to sit in on their discussions. 

A key to the philosophy of the Department of 
Police Administration at Indiana University is the 
fact that the Department is situated in the College 
of Arts and Sciences and that the Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree is offered. This degree is the mark of the man 
with a well rounded education. The police executives 
of tomorrow, whether in public or private policing, 
must be able to work with and talk intelligently to 
people from all walks of life. It is recognized that 
this objective and that of detailed technical training 
cannot both be fully achieved. As a compromise, the 
student is given the same liberal education that 
all other candidates for degrees from the College of 
Arts and Sciences must have and is oriented in police 
work to the extent that time will allow, the expectation 
being that detailed training will be obtained in the 
agency with which he chooses to serve. In addition 
to the time consideration, this approach is dictated 
by the fact that graduates from the program go to fed- 
eral, state and municipal police agencies all over the 
country as well as to a variety of positions in the de- 
fense establishment, business and industry. This 
makes the approach of necessity a national one, rather 
than one oriented to the law and practice of any one 
agency or jurisdiction. 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Instant Lock Change Feature! 





e Only Best Universal Locks with the patented “Inter- 
changeable Core” let you change one lock or entire groups 
of locks in mere seconds! Economical, too. Individual lock 
combinations can be changed, letting you re-use Best locks 
indefinitely instead of buying new locks or hardware when- 
ever lock changes are needed. 


SIMPLIFIED MASTERKEYING-— All types of 
Best locks can be masterkeyed into one simplified, easy-to- 
manage system. Time-tested by more than 30 years use, 
Best locks are specified exclusively by many of the nation’s 
largest industries and defense installations. 

Learn how easily you can change over to a Best Locking 
System. Write today for “How 13,000 Best Universal Locks 
Paid for Themselves in Two Years” for one of the nation’s 


Only BEST) Locks Give You This 
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SECURITY! 






leading industries. We will gladly include descriptive litera- 
ture and the name of your nearest regional Best Lock 
Representative. 


ILLUSTRATION ABOVE SHOWS 


~ 
! 
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I 

| the “Interchangeable Core,” containing precision pin- 
1 tumbler lock, removed by Security Officer with special 
1 “Control Key” (used only to remove and replace cores). 
Lock can be locked or unlocked with regular operating 
i key, but cannot be removed or changed except by 
| Security Officer’s control key. Pin-tumblers in lock 
| mechanism can be changed (recombinated) allowing 
| _ core to be used over again as a new lock. 
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There are countless numbers of individuals presently 
in the government, armed services and others actively 
engaged in industry who have or may have at some 
future date a requirement for a security clearance. 
All of these individuals are aware of the fact that 
the security clearance program has been in effect for 
a considerable time, yet many of them, both military 
and civilian, are under the impression that obtaining 
or submitting a request for a security clearance for 
access to TOP SECRET, SECRET and CONFIDEN- 
TIAL is a mystic process. We feel that all personnel 
associated with the government, armed services and 
industry should be familiar with our current security 
programs. Much to our surprise, we have heard 
people say that it costs the U. S. government $5,000 
to clear an individual for access to classified informa- 
tion. Other figures we have heard mentioned were 
unbelievable. Actually, the cost of a security investi- 
gation is small and relatively minor compared to the 
over-all cost of the security of the nation. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 10450 

Generally speaking, most people connected with 
the government know that there is no mystery to our 
current security clearance program. Some people 
may be unfamiliar with the details, but most people 
who require or have had a requirement for a clear- 
ance are familiar with the forms that they filled out 
at one time or other, i. e., personal history statements, 
fingerprint cards, loyalty forms, etc. We say that 
the security clearance requirements field is no mystery 
because all the pertinent details and highlights con- 
cerning this program are unclassified and covered 
in Executive Order 10450, “Security Requirements 


SECURITY 
CLEARANCE 
REQUIREMENTS 


By 
CAPTAIN MICHAEL ROMPILLA 


and 
MR. CHARLES M. WHITE 


for Government Employment,” dated April 27, 1953, 
which is readily available to everyone. You may 
order it from the Government Printing Office, if de- 
sired. This Executive Order covers the Personnel 
Security Program and establishes the security require- 
ments for federal departments and agencies of the 
U. S. government. Incidentally, the Executive Order 
covers in detail the personnel security requirements 
for both the personnel security and industrial security 
fields of interest. 


BASIC CLEARANCE REQUIREMENTS CHART 
In order to discuss security requirements, we have 
taken the opportunity to digest clearance require- 
ments and incorporate them in basic outline form 
on a chart. This chart if utilized from day to day 
will be of great assistance to people who do not have 
sufficient time to refer to the Executive Order, or to 
pertinent security regulations published by Depart- 
ment of Defense and other federal agencies. All areas 
of security clearance requirements are outlined on 
this chart and are applicable to all government agen- 
(Continued on page 36) 





CAPTAIN MICHAEL ROM- 
PILLA born in Hazleton, Pa. 
18 Nov. 1926. Received his 
B. B. A. from the University 
of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. 
in June 1950. Graduated from 
the basic intelligence course 
at the Army Intelligence 
Center in Sept. 1950, the 
Army Language School (Ro- 
manian) in 1952 and the Per- 
sonnel Security Orientation 
Course at Fort Holabird, Md. 
in 1957. Capt. Rompilla is 
linguistically inclined and speaks Czech and Roma- 
nian fluently. He also has studied Spanish, French 
and German. In August 1956 he was appointed Se- 
curity Officer for Hqs. MDW and served in this 
position until June 1957. From June 1957 to present 
he has been serving as the Programs and Budget 
Officer in the Office AC/S, G-2 MDW. Capt. Rom- 
pilla is married and his wife, Doreen Ann, and two 
children, Romaine Audree and Shari Ann, reside at 
3736 Gunston Rd., Parkfairfax, Alexandria, Va. 








CHARLES M. WHITE born 
in Washington, D. C. Sept. 
30, 1928. Attended elementa- 
ry and high school in Wash- 
ington. Graduated from Ana- 
costia High School in 1947. 
Entered Government Service 
in 1949 with Headquarters 
Military District of Wash- 
ington, Dept. of the Army, 
Washington, D. C. From 1951 
to 1953 served in the Army 
with the 82nd CIC Det., 82nd 
Airborne Div. at Fort Bragg, 
N. C. Returned to his civilian position with Hgqs. 
MDW in 1953 where he has been continuously em- 
ployed with the Office of the AC/S, G2. Mr. White 
was appointed Assistant Security Officer Has. MDW 
in Aug. 1956 and in March 1958 was promoted to 
the position of Security Officer Hqs. MDW. Mr. 
White attended the District of Columbia Teachers 
College from Feb. 1947 to June 1949 and at present 
is completing his studies with a major in Govern- 
ment and History at night school at American Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. 
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Fvolution in 


CLASSIFICATION PROCEDURES 


At the very base of the Industrial Security Program 
is the fact that we have classified information. Rules, 
regulations, policies, procedures, and detection de- 
vices are designed for one primary purpose—to protect 
classified information in the hands of industry. Into 
the capable hands of industry's security executives 
have been placed all the tools for protecting classified 
information but one—the means by which they may 
identify the information they are to protect. 

The Wright Brothers did not build a supersonic 
jet aircraft nor did Marconi invent a radar set. To- 
day’s weapons of war are the products of evolution. 
Our classification program is also a product of evolu- 
tion made possible only by the efforts of our prede- 
cessors. 

The Bureau of Aeronautics classification program 
is now undergoing a major revision in procedure. 
Let us trace this evolution. 

During World War II a Japanese prisoner of war 
remarked that we were not good jungle fighters be- 
cause we first shot down the jungle. And so we did. 
We laid down a tremendous barrage not knowing ex- 
actly where the target was but confident that by hit- 
ting everything, we would also hit the target. 

The same approach was taken in security classifica- 
tions of defense contracts. If a contract was classified, 
everything about it was classified. 

After World War II defense procurement dropped 
off and industrial security was not a great problem 
by volume. The Korean conflict, however, again 
sparked defense contracting. This was a controlled 
war, limited to a particular area. Security classifica- 
tion of defense contracts was also limited. 

It was recognized that only certain aspects of a 
contract warranted classification. The Security Re- 
quirements Check List (DD FORM 254) was devised 
for the excellent purpose of notifying a contractor 
what was and what was not classified about his con- 
tract. 

In addition to the contractor who manufactured a 
particular item of equipment, classification guidance 
was required by other contractors who installed the 
equipment and by the military activities who used 
the equipment. The DD Forms 254 issued by the 
Bureau of Aeronautics, therefore, were compiled into 
one document, BuAer Instruction 05510.19. 

This instruction was distributed widely and kept 
current by frequent revisions. In August 1957 this 
instruction series was succeeded by the “Bureau of 
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By LIEUTENANT DONALD HAYES, USNR 





Born in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
February 8, 1924. Attended 
elementary and high school 
in Baldwin, N. Y. which 
is still considered his home 
town. 

Employed by American 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Company in Long Lines De- 
partment, New York City, 
after high school gradu- 
ation in 1941 and until entering Navy. 

Commissioned and received Navy Wings dur- 
ing World War II. 

Returned to American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company upon release from active duty. 

Recalled to active duty in 1952 and assigned 
to an aircraft squadron. 

Assigned to Bureau of Aeronautics Security 
Office in 1955 as an assistant for the release of 
information to foreign governments. 

He assumed his present duties as Classified In- 
formation Control Officer in October, 1957. 
Responsibilities include classification and de- 
classification of information related to BuAer 
contracts, projects and equipments, and control 
of dissemination of BuAer classified information. 
Member of Department of Defense AdHoc Com- 
mittee which is revising the DD Form 254 along 
the lines proposed by the Bureau of Aeronautics. 

Attended University of Maryland since arrival 
in Washington area. 

Residing in Falls Church, Virginia. 

Married with five children. 














Aeronautics Classification Guide,” NAVAER 00-25-545 
which has been kept current by supplements thereto. 

The basic DD Form 254 was expanded from the 
56 subheadings of elements as prescribed by the De- 
partment of Defense to a total of 193 items to furnish 
more complete guidance to aircraft and guided missile 
contractors. Even this expanded list did not effective- 
ly reduce overclassification. Declassification still re- 
quired review by technically qualified personnel. 

The results of these problem areas have been stated 


(Continued on page 34) 
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RCA...worid leader in radio...offers 
you quality communications equipment to 
meet every requirement. Advanced engineering 
means greatest satisfaction, lowest mainte- 
nance. Expert service by RCA’s own communi- 
cations technicians. Find out about this efficient 
time-saving equipment today. Use coupon. 
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RADIO CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 


COMMUNICATIONS PRODUCTS 
CAMDEN, N.J. 





e Receiver and transmitter in separate 





LIGHTER ( CONVENIENT 
THAN A ASA 
WALKIE- “WRIST” 
TALKIE ! RADIO! 


a NEW transistorized | 


miniature 2-way 
“Belt’’ Radio 


RCA 
Personalfone 










The 2-Way Radio You Wear ! 


Today’s biggest news in the communications field! The 
same communications mobility for roving personnel as 
RCA 2-Way Carfone Radio gives to trucks! Small tran- 
sistorized receiver and a companion transmitter in two 
handy leather pouches that are worn on the user’s belt. 
Personalfone can be combined with RCA mobile radio 
to provide faster and more flexible communications. Used 
by guards, watchmen, maintenance men, mechanics, fire- 
men, police and a wide range of applications. 














RCA Personalfone 
Transistorized 
FM Radio 






Adjustable to any frequency in the 
150 mc band. 


leather pouches. 
“Battery Saver” provides long battery 
life—150 hours minimum. 


Sealed -selectivity -fixed IF filter and C4 
crystal control assure excellent selec- _ , 
tivity and stability. 

Equipped with antenna, battery, micro- 
phone, speaker or earphone. 
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Radio Corporation of America 
Communications Products 

Dept. G-48, Building 15-1, Camden, N.J. 
In Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 


( Please send me FREE booklet on RCA Personalfone Equipment rec 
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([) Have RCA Communications Specialist contact me. 








Chapter Chairmen and Activities — North East Region 





NEW ENGLAND 
Hans C. Owen 
Hamilton Standard 


NEW YORK 
Dona'd E. Shannon 
Republic Aviation 





BOSTON SCHENECTADY 


Charles A. La Forge 


Joseph P. O'Connell 
Genera! Electric Co. 


AVCO Mfg. Co. 


North East Region 


By ERNEST E. FELAGO, Security Coordinator 
General Precision Equipment Corp. and N. E. 
Regional Committee member on Chapter Activities 


The leaders in industry have achieved outstanding 
success in the handling of classified contracts due in 
great measure to the training and skills of their Se- 
curity personnel. Their comments on the value of 
training in these technical fields speak for themselves. 
Inquiry made of facilities which have lost their in- 
dustrial security clearance and/or have had classified 
contracts revoked due to inadequate security meas- 
ures resulting from gross security violations learned 
too late that the experienced, highly specialized Se- 
curity Officer is a very important cog of management 
functions. Security cannot be treated as a "'side-job” 
nor as a deterrent to production. 

The importance to the national security of protect- 
ing classified defense information, the intense public 
interest in this field and the effect of security regula- 
tions on contractors of their employees should be en- 
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NEWARK WESTERN NEW YORK 
Edward J. Kane James L. Denzel 
Federal Telecommunications Cornell Aeronautical Labs. 


trusted only to the qualified security administrator. 

Through local chapter meetings of ASIS in the 
Northeast Region the members are afforded the op- 
portunity to attend refresher seminars in highly speci- 
alized security areas presented in a clear and under- 
standable manner by experienced lecturers or moder- 
ators thoroughly familiar with their subjects. 


During the early part ol 
this year the region was sad- 
den by news that Vice Presi- 
dent Jim Soutter had become 
quite ill. In filling in for Jim 
until his return to active 
duty for ASIS on May 5th, 
I learned of the extensive 
program laid out by him to 
not only increase member- 
ship but to increase the num- 
ber of chapters. The defunct 
plan for a Regional meeting E. E. Felago 
was excellent and one which I feel sure would have 
been of great interest. Considerable enthusiasm has 
been indicated by the chapters for a Regional meeting 
in the fall, preferably before the date of the National 
Conference. 

Since the last national meeting, two new chapters 
have been granted charters, namely: Schenectady and 
Boston. New chapters in Providence, Rochester, 
Binghamton, Long Island and South Jersey areas 
are presently under consideration. The advice and 
counsel of the existing or adjacent chapters will be 
sought relative to the wisdom of such action. Fifty- 
two new members in the Region have been added since 
that date. 





The chapter meetings are picking up momentum 
in the calibre and conduct of their meetings. The 
New York Metropolitan Chapter under the leadership 
of Don Shannon of Republic Aviation recently had 
an interesting luncheon meeting. The guest of honor 
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and speaker was Mr. Edward J. Powers, Special Agent 
in Charge, New York City Office, F. B. I. A round 
table workshop and discussion period was chaired by 
Joe Doherty, Federal Tel & Tel, based on items mailed 
by the membership to Joe in advance of the meeting. 
At an earlier meeting the guest of honor and speaker 
was Honorable Irving Saypol, Justice Supreme Court; 
Ist Deputy former U. S. Attorney, Southern District— 
N.Y. Justice Saypol was prosecutor in the Rosenberg, 
Remington and Brothman cases. Both speakers were 
excellent for ASIS interest. 


The Newark Chapter under the chairmanship 
of Ed Kane, FTL in Nutley, N. J. had as a guest and 
speaker Mr. Bernard C. Brown, Special Agent in 
Charge FBI, Newark, followed by a round table dis- 
cussion to review the problem of personnel security. 


The Newark Chapter is to be complimented 
on the initiative and drive of its membership. With 
the newly established Nominating Committee, Social 
activities Committee, Community and Public Rela- 
tions Committee, the Industrial Security Regulations 
Committees and an excellent Newsletter following 
each meeting, the chapter will undoubtedly show 
a meteoric rise in membership. 


The Western N. Y. Chapter with its twenty-two 
members is formulating plans to increase its mem- 
bership by the establishment of good progressive com- 
mittees. On June 5th the chapter under the direction 
of Jim Denzel, Cornell Aeronautical Lab. and dinner 
chairman Ed Carry, Bell Aircraft invited 30 prospec- 
tive members, their wives, and friends to a dinner 
meeting at the Sheraton Hotel, Buffalo. Guest speaker, 
Mr. R. H. Peiffer, Laboratory Superintendent, Cor- 
nell Aeronautical Lab., spoke on the: topic of “Man- 
agement’s View of the Security Officer in the Organi- 
zational Structure.” 


On June 5th the New England Chapter held its 
meeting in Bridgeport, Conn. Cocktails and dinner 
were followed by a guest speaker, Sergeant John Zie- 
linski, of the Bridgeport Police Department. Region- 
al Vice President Jim Soutter reported on the action 
of the recent meeting of the Board of Directors. 


Mr. Russell E. White, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors presented the Charter to the Schenectady 
Chapter at their organizational meeting on June 5th. 
This meeting was attended by 28 members and guests. 
Election of officers was as follows: Chairman, Charles 
A. La Forge, General Electric Co.; Vice-Chairman, 
Robert H. Owen, General Electric Co.; Secretary, 
Kenneth E. King, Espey Manufacturing Co.; Treas- 
urer, Stephen J. Kane, Behr-Manning Co. 

At the present time the N. E. Region is not leading 
in new members recruited, but I feel confident that 
with the formation of new chapters and active local 
recruiting committees the other regions will be 
hard pushed to come up to us by the time of the An- 
nual Seminar. 
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NEWARK CHAPTER OFFICERS GREET 
FBI OFFICIAL 





On hand to welcome Mr. Bernard C. Brown, Special 
Agent in Charge, Newark Office, FBI (second from left) 
are Newark Chapter officers Alan R. Hawley, RCA, Tube 
Division, Harrison, N. J. (Vice Chairman); Edward J. 
Kane, Federal Telecommunications Labs, Nutley, N. J. 
(Chairman) and Timothy J. Walsh, Allen B. DuMont 
Laboratories, E. Paterson, N. J. (Secretary-Treasurer). 





Mr. Gordon Daggy, Advertising Mgr., RCA Defense 
Electronic-Products, Camden, New Jersey, reviewing some 
of the Security Posters of his Company, before a recent 
meeting of the Newark Chapter. 


MEETING— NEW ENGLAND CHAPTER 





L. to R., Daniel I. Murphy, Ernie Felago, Tom 
Bresnahan, Pete Owen, Connie Sullivan 
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Chapter Chairmen and Activities in The Great Lakes Region 





LOUISVILLE DETROIT CHICAGO 
Malcoim N. Roberts Lee F. Malone Frank G. Mautte 
Ford Motor Co. Burroughs Ford Motor Co. 


Detroit Chapter Holds 
Spring Conference 


The Spring Conference of the Detroit Chapter of 
ASIS was held on May 9, 1958, at the beautiful Chrys- 
ler Training Center, 26001 Lawrence Avenue, Center- 
line, Michigan. The all-day program commenced 
with registration at 8:15 a. m. and closed at 5 p. m. 
after the general discussion. There were 79 members 
and guests present. 

Comments by all in attendance were greater than 
anyone had ever hoped for. It was a highly successful 
Conference and membership results will be forthcom- eae e aie: 


ing. The character of the meeting left one to con- 
clude that it was distinguished in every respect. Chapter Chairmen 


The Conference Program was well organized and ‘ 
East Central Region 


mention was made of this at various times through- 
out the session. This Committee included Arthur 
F. Brandstatter, Chairman; Lewis C. Coleman, Jr. 
Joseph J. Keeley, Everett W. Smith, and James D. 
Taylor. 

Ken Miller of Chrysler was asked to stand and be 
recognized for his efforts in planning the arrange- 
ments for the Conference at the Chrysler Training 





Center. 





WASHINGTON PITTSBURGH 
Paul G. Hendrickson George W. Rittelman 
Emerson Research Labs. Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 





Your Magazine needs your articles, Chapter news 
and pictures, personal items and notices, ideas and 
suggestions. 

Articles should not exceed 2500 words. Manuscripts 
should be typed double spaced and accompanied by 
a glossy print photograph of the author. 





General Session of Detroit Conference 
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INSULATION 


NEW Mosler Monitor “400” System creates 
the fool-proof burglar barrier 


It’s the first transistorized alarm system 
approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories 


The new Mosler Monitor “400” System provides you 
with complete protection. Just the turn of a key sur- 
rounds your safe, records and other valuables with 
radio frequency waves. Anyone who enters the electro- 
magnetic field immediately triggers the alarm.* 


So reliable is the new Mosler Monitor System that it 
operates from minus 30° to 150° Fahrenheit and even 
a power failure can’t effect its efficiency. The system 
operates completely independent of outside power... 


the bell housing contains a special nickel cadmium 
battery with a replacement life expectancy of 20 years. 


Economical too, the new Mosler Monitor System pays 
for itself through insurance savings. When installed in 
accordance with Underwriters’ Laboratories require- 
ments, you actually save as much as 35% on your 
burglary insurance premiums. For further information, 
write: Dept. IS-458, The Mosler Safe Co., 320 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, New York. 

* Daylight holdup protection can be incorporated into the sys- 
tem through a remote-alarm cabinet. Other Mosler alarm 
systems, operating on the same principle, can be installed to 
meet diversified industrial needs. 


NEW MOSLER MONITOR SYSTEM 


—another fine product of The MOSLER Safe Co., 320 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 1, N.Y. 





MONEY SAFE 





Chapter Chairmen and Activities— Western Region 





NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Bert D. Inman George D. Thomson 
Westinghouse North American Aviation 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 





ARIZONA SAN DIEGO 
Fred W. Omnus George D. Higgins 
Reynolds Metals Co. Convair 





SANTA BARBARA 
Dona!d C. Gearhart 
General Electric Co. 


Westward Ho! 
By THOMAS J. O'NEILL 


Security Officer, Stanford Research Institute 
and Western Regional Coordinator of Information 


DICK HEALY, the ubiquitous circuit rider, has just 
returned from his second tour of the Western Region, 
and reports everything is rolling in Phoenix, Arizona, 
where Fred Omnus, the Phoenix Chairman of ASIS 
has the show on the road. Here in San Francisco, 
BERT INMAN of the Circle W Ranch has chosen 
his committee in preparation for the all-day seminar 
of the Northern California Chapter at the Villa Hotel 
in San Mateo on the 19th of June. This promises to 
to be the best yet, with the participation of the Wash- 
ington Department of Defense people and members 
of the faculty of the Fort Holabird Industrial Security 
School. 


Activities in the Western Region in the last four 
months continue to re-emphasize the slogan “Look 
West, young man” mentioned here in our last region- 
al report. The region continued to lead the nation 
in ASIS activities as the formation of three new chap- 
ters was announced in May; membership continued 
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EDWARDS AIR FORCE BASE 


OGDEN-SALT LAKE 
Wesley Adams Dave Troupe 
Marquardt Aviation, Inc. 


to increase; all chapters had outstanding meetings; 
and plans for future expansion through additional 
members and chapters were made. 

One of the highlights of chapter activities in the 
region was the attendance of ASIS President Al Deere 
at the Southern California chapter dinner meeting on 
May 15 as the main speaker. Every chapter in the 
the region was represented at the meeting at the Los 
Angeles Chapman Park Hotel. The meeting was 
attended by 110 enthusiastic members and guests. 

Three new petitions for chapters, from Santa Bar- 
bara, Edwards Air Force Base, and Ogden-Salt Lake 
were presented to President Deere at the meeting in 
an impressive ceremony. All three of the new peti- 
tions have since been accepted by the Board of Direc- 
tors. The officers elected by the three new chapters 
formed in the region are as follows: 


Edwards Air Force Base, California 

Chairman Wesley Adams 

Edwards Air Force Base 
Vice-Chairman Vayden Tooles 

Convair Astronautics 
Secretary Theodore Hall 

Pacific Airmotive 

(Continued on page 24) 
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One is nutritious, the other is dangerous! 


IT’S DIFFICULT TO TELL THE DIFFERENCE 
WITHOUT CLOSE INSPECTION 


It's difficult to tell the difference in applicants(for employment without close inspection. 


They may appear similar on the surface, yet differ greatly in their desirability and capacity. 


RETAIL CREDIT COMPANY SECURITY PERSONNEL SELECTION SERVICES help you make close 
inspection of applicants for employment. Skilled investigators search out facts on character, background, 
citizenship —loyalty, health, habits and work record. Thus, you are able to hire the best and avoid the opposite. 


Services are highly flexible. They can be adapted to cover exactly your particular qualifications in the 


selection of new personnel. For more information about this valuable Service, contact the 


Retail Credit Company Office nearest you. 


RETAIL CREDIT COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: P.O. BOX 4081, ATLANTA 2, GEORGIA 


THE FACTS: The mushroom on the right is the 
edible Amanita Rubescens (The Blusher). 
At left is the deadly Amanita Muscaria (Fly Amanita). 











Westward Ho— (Continued) 
Treasurer Hugh Underhill 

Northrop Aircraft 
Santa Barbara, California 

Donald C. Gearhart 

General Electric Company 
Vice-Chairman George E. Morrow 
Aerophysics Development Corp. 
Patrick J. Canavan 
Aerophysics Development Corp. 
Ralph P. Aiello 
Aerophysics Development Corp. 


Ogden-Salt Lake, Utah 
Dave Troupe 

Marquardt Aviation, Inc. 
Vice-Chairman Emamiett Clayton 

Ogden Air Materiel Area 
Major Bennett Nason 
Fort Douglas, Utah 

J. B. Robb 

Linde Air Products 


Chairman 


Secretary 


Treasurer 


Chairman 


Secretary 
Treasurer 


Jack Buckley, our Number 2 Vice President, has 
picked himself up a closed circuit TV set-up. Harry 
the Crow tells me by telecon everything is rolling 
with the ‘58 convention in Washington. “Buddy, 
it better be!”, because us West Coast ranch hands 
are going to hit there so strong we'll look like a 
bunch of screen actors without a palm tree, except 
DON DARLING, who looks like one. DUSTY 
(D’Arcy . . . scheez!) SHOULDICE has come up 
with a whale of an idea of how we in the DOD pro- 
gram can visit an AEC contractor. Believe me, its a 
dandy. Write to Dusty, c/o University of California 
Radiation Laboratory, P. O. Box 808, Livermore, 
California for the dope. 

Although the Western Region leads the entire 
country in new members to date this year, a drive 
has been started in an effort to double the number 
of members in the region during 1958. Regional 
Vice-President DICK HEALY has announced mem- 
bership quotas for each chapter to meet during the 
remaining months of 1958. 

Two additional chapters may be added to the in- 
creasing list in the region before the convention /semi- 
nar in September. GLENN DIERST at the Boeing 
Airplane Co., in Seattle reports his continuing ef- 
forts to start a chapter in Seattle have shown encour- 
aging results. Vice-President Healy has also been in 
contact with Lt. Col. C. H. WENTZELL who is in 
the Provost Marshal office at Hickam Air Force Base, 
Hawaii. Colonel Wentzell has agreed to look into 
the possibility of a chapter there. 

This, then, is our last regional report before the 
convention/seminar in Washington. Nevertheless, 
keep your eye on the West until you see us in Wash- 
ington, because you can expect the entire region to 
continue to lead the nation in all activities. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE PLANS NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA CHAPTER ANNUAL SEMINAR 





(left to right) (seated) Thomas J. O’Neill, Stanford Re- 
search Institute; Bert D. Inman, Westinghouse Electric 
Company, San Francisco; Roy Webb, Lockheed Missile 
Division, Sunnyvale; John Creighton, Standard Oil Com- 
pany, San Francisco; and David Pitcher, Lockheed Missiles 
Division. (standing) John Nesbitt, Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corporation, San Jose; Ray Rasmussen, Head- 
quarters, Sixth Army, San Francisco; D. V. Shouldice, 
University of California Radiation Laboratory, Liver- 
more; Dan Baker, Baker Graphic, Palo Alto. 





Dusty Shouldice, University of California Radiation 


Laboratory, Livermore, (left), discusses his new plan for 
DOD contractors visiting AEC contractors with Roy Webb, 
Lockheed Missile Division, Sunnyvale, (center), and Dan 
Baker, Baker Graphic, Palo Alto. 





President Al Deere is pleased as he accepts petitions 
for three new chapters at the May 15 Los Angeles meet- 
ing. L to R are Al Deere, President; David Troupe, Mar- 
quardt Aviation of Ogden, presenting the Ogden-Salt 
Lake petition; John Buckley of Varian Associates of Palo 
Alto, presenting the Santa Barbara petition for Donald 
Gearhart, who was not present at the time the picture 
was taken; and Wesley Adams presenting the Edwards 
AF Base Petition. 
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ONE SOURCE 

for Security Pass Materials and Equipment 
HARCO SECURITY PASS 
EQUIPMENT Used World-Wide 


Soon es nar Harco simplifies your buying problems by serving as a 

single, dependable, centrally-located supply source for all 

security badge laminating equipment and supplies. 

? Every article listed in our catalog is regularly stocked 
by us. Many articles for specialized use are stocked by 
us although not listed. We can quickly obtain for you 
any standard laminating merchandise which may not 
be listed in this catalog or regularly stocked. Price 
and delivery details will be supplied promptly. 

Fastest Shipment-Technical Advice. Our tremendous stocks, 

ultra-modern facilities, and a skilled organization assure 

you of fastest delivery of your orders. An experienced staff 




















provides technical assistance without obligation. 
Bids and Quotation. Make certain that Harco is on your 
bid list. We invite your requests for quotations. 


HERE’S YOUR 1958 HARCO 
BUYING GUIDE TO THE WORLD’S 
LARGEST & FINEST STOCKS 


OF LAMINATING EQUIPMENT 
ADDITIONAL CATALOGS. We will send any 


catalogs you may require. Send us your detailed 








mailing address. Write Dept. 2-A 





A ff 
/ 


Y : ) 
HeAVR (OW sis ite 20 CURTICE ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


PHONES: BAKER 5-0273 and BAKER 5-3270 
WASHINGTON: SPruce 3-6677 














Northern Alabama Chapter, Huntsville, Alabama 








NORTH TEXAS 
Arthur W. Allen 
Lone Star Steel Co. 


HOUSTON 
Frederick A. Randall 
Union Carbide Chemical Corp. 


Defense Contracts (Continued ) 

craft to photograph or sketch, or publishing, selling 
or otherwise releasing sketches, photographs, pictures, 
drawings, maps or graphical representation of certain 
vital military and naval installations or equipment 
defined by the President as requiring protection 
against the general dissemination of information re- 
lative thereto is made criminal unless there be first 
obtained permission of the commanding officer or 
higher authority, or unless clear indication appears on 
the photograph, sketch, etc. of proper military or 
naval censorship. Again the statute does not tell us 
what installations or equipment are covered, but del- 
egates authority to the President to designate these 
items. 

As in the prior case where EO 10501 clarified sec- 
tions 7935 and 794, EO 10104, issued by former Presi- 
dent Truman on February |, 1950, further develops 
sections 795 through 797. Among other functions, 
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Authorized May 26, 1958 





Paul Hansen, National Membership 
Chairman, (holding plaque) attends 
initial meeting of the Northern Ala- 
bama Chapter. L. to R., W. E. Strick- 
land, Security Officer, Reynolds Met- 
als Co., Sheffield Alabama; James C. 
Lynch, Regional Vice President, Chief, 
Intelligence and Security Division, 
Redstone Arsenal; Paul Hansen; Col- 
onel Keith O’Keefe, Post Commander, 
Redstone Arsenal; Lowell Grisham, 
Manager, Personnel and Security, Rey- 
nolds Metals, Sheffield, Alabama; and 
D. Heib, Plant Protection Manager, 
Republic Steel, Gadsden, Alabama. 





this executive order describes the following as vital 
military and naval installations or equipment re- 
quiring protection against the general dissemination 
of information: 


“1. All military, naval, or air force installations 
and equipment which are now classified, designated 
or marked under the authority or at the direction 
of the President, the Secretary of Defense, the Sec- 
retary of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, or 
the Secretary of the Air Force as ‘top secret’, ‘secret’, 
‘confidential’ or ‘restricted’ and all military, naval, 
or air-force installations and equipment which may 
hereafter be so classified, designated, or marked 
with the approval or at the direction of the Presi- 
dent, and located within: 


“(t) Any commercial establishment engaged in the 
development or manufacture of classified military 
or naval arms, munitions, equipment, designs, ships, 
aircraft or vessels for the United States Army, Navy 
or Air Force. 

(Emphasis supplied.) 

The force and effect of Sections 795 through 797, as 
expanded by EO 10104, is to pinpoint classified in- 
stallations and equipment as those subject to restric- 
tions against photographs, sketches, etc. For com- 
plete understanding of the limits of such restrictions, 
it is necessary to return to EO 10501 because that order 
is the current one dealing with classified information. 
It is noted here, however, that EO 10501 made one 
significant change in the application of EO 10104 by 
the elimination of the category “Restricted” as a 
level of classified information. 

It is also noteworthy that the last sentence of Sec- 
tion EO 10501 recites that other information shail 
be classified as requiring protection except as express- 
ly provided by statute. By implication this indicates 
that other acts of Congress may deal with the problem 
of defense information. Returning to the statutes we 
find another with pertinent provisions. 


Public Law 703, 83rd Congress, entitled “An Act 
To Amend the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as amend- 
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ed, and for other purposes,” better known as “Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954,” also deals with the control of 
information. Chapter 12, Control of Information, 
and Chapter 18, Enforcement, are germane to our 
inquiry. In Section 141 of Chapter 12 the following 
policy statement appears: 

“It shall be the policy of the Commission to con- 
trol the dissemination and declassification of Re- 
stricted Data in such a manner as to assure the 
common defense and security. 

(Emphasis supplied.) ; 
In section 142 we also find the following: 

“The Commission shall from time to time deter- 
mine the data, within the definition of Restricted 
Data, which can be published without undue risk to 
the common defense and security and shall there- 
upon cause such data to be declassified and removed 
from the category of Restricted Data. 

In Section 227 of Chapter 18 the following enforce- 
ment provision appears: 

“Whoever, being or having been... . a contractor 
of the Commission or of an agency of the United 
States, or being or having been an employee of a 
contractor of the Commission or of an agency of 
the United States .... knowingly communicates, 
or whoever conspires to communicate or to receive 
any Restricted Data, knowing or having reason to 
believe that such data is Restricted Data, to any 
person not authorized to receive Restricted Data 
pursuant to the provisions of this Act or under rule 
or regulation of the Commission issued pursuant 
thereto, knowing or having reason to. believe such 
person is not so authorized to receive Restricted Da- 
ta shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished by 
a fine of not more than $2,500. 





Thus, by specific statute, Congress has established 
another type of information whose unauthorized dis- 
closure is made criminal, viz., Restricted Data. The 
Act also delegates to the Commission the authority to 
make rules and regulations governing the persons au- 
thorized to receive Restricted Data. These regula- 
tions, like regulations of the Executive Branch, will 
have the force of law and will be discussed later. 

But the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 contains another 
very important provision. In Section 11.h of Chapter 
2, there appears the following definition: 

“h. The term “defense information’ means any 
information in any category determined by any Gov- 
ernment Agency authorized to classify information 
as being information respecting, relating to, or af- 
fecting the national defense.” eS 

Here, for the first time, is a statutory definition of 


the somewhat chimeric term, “defense information.” 
However, the responsibility of designating the specific 
information so defined is again delegated. The phrase 
“any Government Agency authorized to classify in- 
formation” brings us back to EO 10501 for it is in this 
order that such authorization is made by the Presi- 
dent. The real importance of this statutory definition 
becomes evident from the wording of Section 142.d 
of Chapter 12 of the Atomic Energy Act which reads: 

“d. The Commission shall remove from the Re- 


stricted Data category such data as the Commission 
and the Department of Defense jointly determine 


(Continued on next page) 










(I forgot to consult 
with Penn-Tronics.) } 





NO NEED TO BE CONFUSED.as to which system 
to utilize. Extreme flexibility of Penn-Tronics 
design permits integration of all types of detec- 
tion and alarm equipment, regardless of its 
source of manufacture, into one compact efficient 
and economical system. With all stations in one 
compact panel, the operator can tell immediately 
through visual and audible alarms exactly what 
emergencies occur and also the location. 





Dont Let This Happen to You... 


We can set-up some startling economies and increase 
security control in some highly unlikely places; by 
applying the know-how gained since we first introduced 
and*installed our security systems in various Military- 
Government areas. Equipment is sold outright to the 
using agency and is 100% recoverable in the event of 
moving or classification changes. Leasing — or Lease 
Purchase arrangements can be made. 


VISIT US AT OUR BOOTH No. 39 AT THE CONVENTION 


PENN-TRONICS INC. Fr. WASHINGTON, PA. 


MITCHELL 6-1820 


THAT IS WHY RIGHT NOW is a good time to 
reconsider your security program. Let us help 
you reduce or maintain a balance of guard per- 
sonnel. Whatever your security problem — or 
for specific recommendations — we will gladly 
discuss the matter with you further. Write or 
call us. Consultation or an exchange of ideas 
place you under no obligation whatsoever. 
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Defense Contracts (Continued ) 
relates primarily to the military utilization of atomic 
weapons and which the Commission and the Depart- 
ment of Defense jointly determine can be adequately 
safeguarded as defense information ... . 
(Emphasis supplied.) 

The intent of Congress is now clear. The AEC may 
designate information as Restricted Data and thus 
bring its handling within the terms of the Atomic 
Energy Act. But it may also, with the concurrence of 
the Department of Defense, consider information, 
whether or not designated Restricted Data as “defense 
information” and thus make it subject, not only to 
the provisions of the Atomic Energy Act but of the 
Espionage Laws and the related executive orders and 
federal regulations already mentioned. 

So far, then, we find that information designated 
(1) TOP SECRET, (2) SECRET, or (3) CONFI- 
DENTIAL under EO 10501 and information desig- 
nated RESTRICTED DATA under the Atomic Ener- 
gy Act of 1954 may not be divulged or released except 
in conformity with established rules. These cate- 
gories are authorized, and in the case of RESTRICT- 
ED DATA, actually established by Federal Statute. 
Before going into a detailed study of the Federal Reg- 
ulations which implement the statutes we take another 
look at the statutes themselves. Is there any other 
law which will affect a defense contractor in the mat- 
ter of releasing information to the public? 

There is. The “Mutual Security Act of 1954” (68 
Statutes-at-large 832) contains a pertinent provision. 
Section 414 (a) of Title IV of this act reads as follows: 

“The President is authorized to control, in further- 
ance of world peace and security and foreign policy 
of the United States, the export and import of arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war, including tech- 
nical data relating thereto, other than by a United 
States Government agency. The President is author- 
ized to designate those articles which shall be con- 
sidered as arms, ammunition, and implements of 
war, including technical data relating thereto, for 
the purposes of this section.” 

(Emphasis supplied.) 





TYPE OF INFO 


BASIC LAW 


section 414 of the Act to the Secretary of State. Pur- 
suant to this sub-delegation, the Department of State, 
on August 22, 1955, issued the “United States Muni- 
tions List; Enumeration of Arms, Ammunition, and 
Implements of War, Including Technical Data Re- 
lating Thereto; and Regulations Governing Same.” 
Referred to briefly as the “Munitions List’ this body 
of regulations was subsequently amended and reissued 
and is now found in Title 22 of the Code of Federal 
Regulations beginning at part 121. The Munitions 
List defines certain manufactured items as arms, am- 
munition and implements of war. These definitions 
are found in Section 121.21. In the last two categories 
of these definitions are listed: (1) “Category XVII— 
Classified Material’? defined as: “All material not 
enumerated herein which is classified from the stand- 
point of military security;” and (2) “Category XVIII— 
Technical Data,’ defined as: ‘Unclassified technical 
data relating to the articles herein designated as arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war.” 


We find in Section 125 that the entire subject of 
technical data is treated at length. Among other 
requirements are the following: Written approval of 
the Department of State is required for the export 
of technical data to Soviet controlled locations. Writ- 
ten approval of the Department of State is also re- 
quired for export of technical data to any other lo- 
cation unless the data is unclassified and is generally 
available to the public. 

Special requirements are established for classified 
information. Such information may be exported 
only (1) under conditions prescribed by the cognizant 
military agency, or (2) if the proposed transaction 
is essentially commercial in nature, and express con- 
sent is obtained from the Department of State to which 
written notice must first be forwarded. 

We now have a fairly complete picture of the laws 
and regulations governing release of information by 
defense contractors. Schematically arranged they are: 


IMPLEMENTING REGULATIONS 











CLASSIFIED 


1. Espionage Acts 
2. Atomic Energy Act 


1. EO 10501 
2. Regulations of Atomic Energy Com- 


3. Mutual Security Act mission 


RESTRICTED DATA 


TECHNICAL DATA 


Atomic Energy Act 


Mutual Security Act 


3. Regulations of Secretary of State 

Regulations of Atomic Energy Com- 
mission 

Regulations of Secretary of State 





The, by now familiar, pattern of general legislative 
intent coupled with specific delegation of authority 
to the executive, is here again evident. Taking the 
next step we find that EO 10575 was issued by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on November 6, 1954 in which were 
assigned the functions delegated to the President 
under the act. In section 103.b of EO 10575, the 
president further delegates the authority granted in 
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We have already considered the regulations govern- 
ing RESTRICTED DATA and TECHNICAL 
DATA. In the former case, once the designation is 
removed the Act no longer applies and the Contractor 
is free to disseminate unless the information still re- 
mains classified. In the latter case the contractor 
must deal with the Secretary of State on a case-by-case 
basis unless the material is classified. It is apparent 
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now, that im most cases the contractor will be con- 
cerned with regulatory provisions affecting classified 
information. We shall examine these provisions in 
detail. 


The Armed Forces Industrial Security Regulation 
(AFISR), originally promulgated by the Secretary 
of Defense pursuant to the authority of the National 
Security Act of 1947, was recently amended in 1957 
and, by its language in parapraph 1-101, “establishes 
the approved policies, procedures, and regulations in- 
cident thereto concerned with the effective protection 
of classified information in the hands of United States 
industry.”” In effect, the AFISR will apply the pro- 
visions of EO 10501 to the contractors who deal 
with the Department of Defense. Further in the 
AFISR it is stated (paragraph 2-101) that no access 
to classified information may be granted a_ bidder 
or contractor until a facility security clearance has 
been issued, and (paragraphs 2-107, 2-108) that a 
facility clearance will not be issued unless a Security 
Agreement (DD 441) is executed by the contractor. 
Going next to this Security Agreement, we find that 
it provides in Section 1(A) that: “The contractor 
agrees to provide and maintain a system of security 
controls within his own organization in accordance 
with the requirements of the Department of Defense 
Industrial Security Manual for Safeguarding Classi- 





fied Information attached hereto and made a part of 
this agreement, subject, however, (1) to any revi- 
sion of the Manual required by the demands of na- 
tional security as determined by the Government, 
notice of which has been furnished to the contrac- 


Here, finally, is the immediate source of binding 
requirements to guide the contractor in his handling 
of classified information—The Industrial Security 
Manual for Safeguarding Classified Information, also 
referred to as the DD 441 Attachment. Having signed 
the Security Agreement the contractor is now eligible 
for access to classified information. Once in posses- 
sion of it he then falls under the provisions of the 
Espionage Laws discussed earlier. So, by a combi- 
nation of law, regulation and contract, the contractor 
has placed himself within the framework of controls 
over dissemination of such information. The Espio- 
nage Law, as particularized by EO 10501, and as made 
applicable to Defense Industry by the AFISR is now 
specifically effective for the contractor because he 
voluntarily placed himself within its operation by his 
execution of the Security Agreement. Moreover, he 
further has agreed to be subject to the Government's 
determination as to the precise way in which the law 
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Defense Contracts (Continued ) 
will be applied by agreeing to observe the require- 
ments of the Security Manual. 

Having traced the evolution of a contractor's re- 
sponsibility in respect to classified information, we 
now consider the mechanics by which he will execute 
that responsibility in releasing defense contract infor- 
mation for public dissemination. 

The most recent issue of the Industrial Security 
Manual is dated 20 November 1957 and provides as 
follows in paragraph 5.m: The contractor— 

“Shall not release, for public dissemination, in- 
formation pertaining to classified contacts or proj- 
ects except after clearance by the Office of Security 
Review, Office of the Secretary of Defense, in order 
to preclude the release of information which can 
be developed into vital intelligence or that is of 
strategic importance to an enemy of the United 
States. Information developed subsequent to the 
initial clearance shall be cleared by the Office of 
Security Review prior to release.” 

Note the wording carefully! “shall not release... . 


information pertaining to classified contracts or proj- 
ects.” This is much broader than prohibiting release 
of information, itself classified. It includes classified 
information but it includes a good deal more. It also 
includes any unclassified information which pertains 
to a classified contract or project. 

But can the Department of Defense place such 
broad restrictions on unclassified information? It 
could not if it relied solely on the Espionage Law 
and EO 10501. However, there is the additional fact 
of the contractor’s promise, made in the Security 
Agreement, to be bound by the provisions of the Man- 
ual. The Contractor is not obliged by command of 
law to observe the restriction on unclassified informa- 
tion but he is bound by his own voluntary agreement. 
It must be kept in mind however, that this restriction 
against dissemination of unclassified information ap- 
plies only when (1) the information is intended for 
public (as contrasted with private) dissemination, 
and (2) when it relates to a classified contract or proj- 
ect. 

The second condition requires further clarification. 
When can unclassified information be said to relate 
to classified projects within the meaning of the Se- 
curity Manual? A common sense answer would in- 
dicate that the information “relates” only when it is 
presented in such fashion that the connection is made 
apparent. For example, to say that Contractor X 
had recently installed extensive production equipment 
including heavy punch presses would certainly be un- 
classified information and, standing alone, would 
not be subject to prohibition against dissemination. 
However, if the announcement stated further that 
the additional equipment was installed in connection 
with Contractor X’s performance on the Polaris Proj- 
ect, or the Atlas Project (both classified projects) , that 
would change the information from simply unclassi- 
fied to unclassified but related to a classified project. 

As a general rule, no contractor will gain maximum 
effect from an announcement of the first type. He 
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will at least want to show that he is working on an 
important defense project so he will probably want 
to prepare a publicity release more like the second 
type. We know that such releases must be cleared by 
the Office of Security Review but exactly how does 
Contractor X go about getting that clearance? 

We have used the following procedure at Du Mont 
and found it satisfactory: 

First: Have the publicity release prepared in the 
form desired by the company. In this respect it should 
be noted that if it is clear that the information is ac- 
tually classified all the contractor personnel, including 
the public relations or press personnel, who work on 
it must be adequately cleared. 

Second: Prepare three final copies of the release and 
three copies of all photographs or attachments which 
will accompany it. 

Third: If the material is known to be classified it 
must be appropriately marked and all requirements 
of the manual observed in its transmission. 

Fourth: If the material is unclassified or its classifi- 
cation is doubtful it need not be marked but Register- 
ed U. S. mail or documents courier should be used in 
its transmission. 

Fifth: Two copies of the release and attachments 
should be sent to the Office of Security Review. That 
office will retain one for its files and will return the 
other to the contractor. 

Sixth: Prepare a letter of transmittal setting forth 
the following information: (1) The Classified Con- 
tract or Project to which the information relates— 
specific contract, sub-contract or project numbers 
should be used; (2) The purpose of the release; 
(3) The extent to which the release will be made, 
i. e., local daily press, electronics industry trade press, 
or general release, (4) The date on which the con- 
tractor desires to make the release. This last infor- 
mation will assist the Office of Security Review in as- 
signing priorities to incoming clearance requests. 
Seventh: Upon return by the Office of Security Re- 
view, the endorsed copy of the proposed release should 
be carefully examined to determine whether any de- 
letions have been made. If so, copies of the release 
furnished the press must conform. Deletions may 
necessitate rewriting some sentences to preserve con- 
tinuity or literary correctness. However, it must be 
noted that, in its final form, the release may not in- 
clude prohibited material or material not submitted 
to OSR. 

Eighth: When the actual press release is prepared, 
a copy of it, together with the endorsed copy of the 
proposed release should be filed with the contract or 
project file and retained by the contractor. 

As a point of information it should be noted that 
the Air Force has varied the procedure set forth in 
paragraph 5.m of the manual. Proposed releases con- 
cerning Air Force classified projects or contracts are 
reviewed first by the Security Review Branch, Office 
of Information Services, Department of the Air Force, 
the Pentagon, Washington, D. C. To save time it 
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is advisable to forward material of prime Air Force 
concern to this activity with the request that it review 
and then forward to the Office of Security Review for 
final action. 

Regarding releases of information pertaining to 
classified projects attention must also be paid to the 
provisions of paragraph 5.n of the Manual which 
reads: 

The contractor: “Shall not publish or distribute, 
or permit to be published or distributed brochures, 
promotional sales literature, or similar-type material 
containing classified information, without prior re- 
view and written authorization by the contracting 
officer concerned, or his authorized representative. 
The authorization for such publication and distribu- 
tion shall be indicated on the cover of the document 
or the first page of the document if there is no 
cover.” 

The provisions are more sharply limited in this 
paragraph than in paragraph 5.m. First, they apply 
only to sales, promotional, or similar literature, and 
second, they apply only if the information contained 
therein is, in fact, classified. 

The same general procedure is recommended in 
obtaining approval here as for proposed publicity re- 
leases. Three draft copies should be prepared and 
two forwarded. Note, however, that in this case the 
copies are transmitted to the military contracting offi- 
cer. The manual does not state but it seems clear 
that if a given piece of promotional literature, say 





a brochure, were to contain classified information 
generated under several different classified contracts, 
then the approval of each contracting officer would 
be required. It is also important to remember that 
in every request for review submitted under this para- 
graph the requirements for transmittal of classified 
information will have to be observed inasmuch as the 
materia! will always contain classified information. 

We have discussed the laws and regulations covering 
release of Restricted Data, Technical Data and Classi- 
fied Information. What has been said thus far ap- 
plies to every defense contractor who possesses ma- 
terial falling under those general headings. There 
remain, however, two final areas which must be ana- 
lyzed for a complete picture of controls on release of 
public information. 

The first of these deals with the specific provisions 
of the individual contract. We have seen that the 
contractor is bound by the provisions of federal law 
irrespective of his consent to be bound. We have 
also seen that, with respect to classified information 
he is bound by the Manual because he has consented 
to be bound in his Security Agreement. But he may 
consent to be bound still further if his contract con- 
tains further provisions to that effect. 

Particular activities have demonstrated, through 
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Defense Contracts (Continued ) 

past contracts, a tendency to impose greater than nor- 
mal restrictions on release of information. Among 
these are the National Security Agency and the Central 
Intelligence Agency. Contracts with these two agen- 
cies must be examined with particular care to assure 
that additional requirements are complied with. While 
failure would not result in criminal sanctions it would 
amount to a breach of contract and, if held to be 
a substantial or material breach, could have serious 
consequences including cancellation of the contract 
or, in extreme cases, inclusion on the debarred list. 

Determination of permissible action regarding re- 
lease of information pertaining to classified projects 
normally falls within the purview of the Security 
Officer. Determinations dealing with other types of 
information based on contractual requirements is 
normally a function of the General Counsel. It is 
certainly prudent to combine the judgment of both 
officials in any doubtful case. That policy is followed 
at Du Mont. 

The last area for consideration deals with restric- 
tions issued by various government agencies which are 
neither required by law nor created by contract. An 
example is the “Public Information Guidance For 
Manufacturers Holding Contracts Awarded By Army, 
Navy or Air Force.” This document was released 
by the Office of Public Information of the Department 
of Defense as Public Information Security Guidance 
No. 16 dated January 18, 1952. It also appeared on 
page 3178 of Volume 17 of the Federal Register on 
April 10, 1952. It superseded a similar Guidance is- 
sued in October 1951. 

By its terms the Guidance is to govern release of in- 
formation by military contractors and is applicable 
to all agencies of the Department of Defense and all 
contractors holding classified or unclassified contracts, 
letters of intent or supplemental agreements for pro- 
duction of military equipment or supplies. 

In section IV it lists various categories of what it 
calls releasable and non-releasable information. Among 
classes of information that contractors are prohibited 
from releasing unless previously approved and cleared 
by the Security Review Branch Office of Public In- 
formation, Office of the Secretary of Defense are the 
following: 

1. Production schedules and delivery rates. 

2. Information on sources of supply and movement 

or storage of material. 

3. Information on sabotage attempts or plant se- 

curity. 

4. Any information regarding R & D contracts. 

5. Photos or sketches of first models, outstanding 
production achievements, or performance data. 
6. Information on shipments of Mutual Defense 

Assistance Pact or North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 

zation material. 

7. Information on movements of military aircraft 

(even when the movement order is unclassified.) 
8. Information on movement of Naval vessels. 


9. Classified Information. 

The Guidance also states that sub-contractors or 
branches may release information subject to the fore- 
going restrictions only if, in addition, the sub-contrac- 
tor does not: 

1. Indicate he is sole supplier; or 

2. Indicate his percentage of the prime contract; or 

3. Reveal production or delivery rates. 

The Guidance contains a concluding provision 
regarding classified contracts and permits release of 
company-wide dollar value information regarding 
backlog for purposes of stock holders or stock ex- 
change reports, providing: 

|. That only the DOD total dollar value is used 

and no breakdown shown by item; and 

2. Individual order volume is not shown; and 

3. Reports do not cover periods of less than three 

months. 

Now it is certainly within the authority of a con- 
tracting military department to prescribe conditions 
for release of information by its contractors provided 
such conditions are not unreasonable, arbitrary or cap- 
ricious. However, a sweeping policy covering all con- 
tracts such as that in the Guidance is another matter. 
As was pointed out earlier in this article, there is a real 
need for circulation of information dealing with de- 
fense contracts if American industry is to derive maxi- 
mum benefit from those contracts. Restrictions on 
circulation beyond those clearly necessary to safeguard 
the paramount interest of national security are un- 
healthy and undesirable. It can be argued that a 
number of the provisions in the Guidance are not 
clearly necessary. Moreover some of its provisions are 
in conflict with requirements of the Industrial Security 
Manual and with EO 10501. The Executive Order 
states categorically that only classified information re- 
quires protection in the interest of national defense. 
The manual, while taking cognizance of the possibil- 
ity that bits and pieces of unclassified information 
may be developed into vital strategic intelligence, does 
not go so far as to rule out releases pertaining to con- 
tracts themselves unclassified. It confines itself to 
at least the general subject matter of a classified con- 
tract or project. It is the writer’s opinion that, in the 
face of EO 10501 and the Industrial Security Manual, 
the Security Guidance, in individual cases of un- 
classified contracts, can amount to arbitrary require- 
ments. The attitude adopted in paragraph 1-111 of 
the AFISR seems more consistent with the require- 
ments of business and the reasonable assumption that 
U. S. businessmen will conduct themselves as respon- 
sible persons. The AFISR provides that management 
should be warned of the possible strategic significance 
of indiscriminately released information and should 
be encouraged to develop a voluntary program to 
avoid that danger. Here is the implied understand- 
ing that, given all the facts, industry is capable of 
disciplining itself for its own and the country’s best 
interests. This understanding is absent from the Secu- 
rity Guidance. 
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Police Administration (Continued ) 

All students in the College are required to complete 
122 hours of academic training. Of these hours, a 
minimum of 25 must be in police administration and 
a second 25 must be in one of the fields of chemistry, 
government, physics, psychology or sociology. This, 
in effect, gives the student a second major field of 
study. The student spends the remainder of his time 
in obtaining a well balanced background by taking 
courses in English composition, literature, philosophy, 
fine arts, physical and social sciences, and foreign 
languages. Some of the basic skills valuable to future 
police officers, such as proficiency in firearms and self 
defense, are developed as extra curricular activities 
in the student-run professional law enforcement fra- 
ternity, Zeta chapter of Lambda Alpha Epsilon. This 





Defense Contracts (Continued ) 

In applying the requirements of security regula- 
tions, contractors may take this position with respect 
to the Guidance. Its comments on classified informa- 
tion are superseded by the Industrial Security Manual 
and are, therefore, not applicable. In the absence 
of a clause in a given contract either spelling out the 
provisions of the Guidance or incorporating it by 
reference, the contractor is not bound by its statements 
on unclassified contracts. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that some of the procurement agencies are in- 
cluding the Guidance in the terms of their contracts. 
Once agreed to by the Contractor, these provisions 
are as binding as any others. 

In this examination of current conditions affecting 
the public release of information by defense contrac- 
tors, an attempt has been made to highlight the pro- 
visions of law and regulations which have binding 
force. This is by no means a complete analysis. For 
example the section dealing with the Munitions List 
made no mention of certain exceptions reflected\ in 
the List. Security Officers and Press Relations Mana- 
gers are urged to become thoroughly familiar with 
requirements by a detailed study of the pertinent pub- 
lications. Our managements frequently turn to the 
Security Department when any snag is encountered 
directly or indirectly dealing with security. As Se- 
curity Specialists we have the duty-not only to provide 
an answer but to provide it in terms which indicate 
that management still has the right to use its discre- 
tion. In so controversial an area as controls on public 
information it is of the utmost importance that there 
be certainty on what may and may not be done. If 
a decision is made to release certain information which 
actually cannot be released that is bad for security be- 
cause of the compromise involved. If a decision is 
made not to release certain information because it 
is thought to be prohibited when actually it is not, 
that is also bad for security because unjustified criti- 
cism will be hurled at the program and such criticism 
has a tendency to erode the desire to remain security 
conscious. To the extent we are able, we must pre- 
vent either result. 
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makes it unnecessary to offer academic courses in these 
fields. 


Indiana’s program is based on a core of four courses. 
This is true regardless of the specific degree sought. 
These courses are Police Management, Traffic Regu- 
lation and Control, Criminal Investigation, and Case 
Preparation and Procedure. The catalogue descrip- 
tions of these core courses are as follows: 

P211—P212. Police Management I-II. (3-3 er.) 

Prerequisites, Government G103-G104. A basic cover- 
ing the development of police service, including organi- 
zation and administration and their attendant problems, 
together with the role of the police in the administra- 
tion of justice and crime control. 

P311-P312. Traffic Regulation and Control I-II. (3-3 er.) 

Prerequisites, P211-P212. A study of the fundamen- 
tal factors in traffic regulation and control, including 
education, engineering and enforcement as they relate 
to police administration. 

P321—P322. Criminal Investigation I-II. (3-3 er.) 

Prerequisites, P211-P212. Historical development of 
criminal investigation; tactics of investigation; labora- 
tory methods of evaluation and examination of physical 
evidence, including studies of actual and hypothetical 
criminal cases. 

P331—P332. Case Preparation and Court Procedure 

I-II. (3-3 er.) 

Prerequisites, P211-P212. A course designed to ac- 
quaint the student with the fundamental legal problems 
of criminal prosecution, with particular emphasis upon 
the law affecting the preparation of case material lead- 
ing up to the trial and governing the presentation of 
evidence at trial. 

The government courses referred to in these descrip- 
tions are basic courses in American government. These 
courses, together with basic sociology courses and one 
in criminology, are required electives. This is the heart 
of each of the police administration concentrations. In 
addition, three-hour courses in police laboratory and 
senior seminar (which requires intensive reading and 
independent work) are available as electives. Those 
electing the B. S. in Traffic Safety Administration are 
also required to take three-hour courses in Traffic Safe- 
ty Programming, and a two-hour course in Traffic 
Records, and Engineering Techniques and in Traffic 
Safety. ; 

No program of training in any field is better than 
its staff of instructors. Indiana University has not 
compromised its standards in the staffing of the De- 
partment of Police Administration, although the staft- 
ing of any new academic program presents a special 
problem. For Chairman of the Department of Police 
Administration and Director of the Associated Security 
Training Institute, the university has been most for- 
tunate to obtain Robert F. Borkenstein, who recently 
retired from the Indiana State Police with the rank of 
Captain. With ISP, Mr. Borkenstein was the director 
of the laboratory. His research interests led to the 
development of the Breathalyzer, a device using a 
breath method for determining the degree of intoxi- 
cation of an individual, now widely used in traffic 
law enforcement. His prominence in both the fields 
of police science and police management has resulted 
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Police Administration (Continued ) 


in his appearance on the instructional staffs of some 
15 universities as guest lecturer in police training pro- 
grams. His predecessor as chairman, Associate Profes- 
sor Don L. Kooken, who has reached the age of com- 
pulsory retirement for administrative personnel at 
I U, remains as a member of the research and teaching 
staff of the department. Professor Kooken this year 
is celebrating his fiftieth year in law enforcement work 
of one sort or another. His long and distinguished 
career began in 1908 as a narcotics investigator for the 
United States Army. Professor Kooken, whose book 
Ethics In Police Service has recently been published, 
has served with both federal and state agencies. His 
quiet and unobtusive manner led to undercover as- 
signments with the famed Secret Six, an organization 
which was responsible for the eventual downfall of 
Al Capone. 


Among the younger members of the faculty, Profes- 
sor Michael G. McCann, who is currently on a two 
year leave of absence for service as training consultant 
to the Iranian National Police, also has both state and 
federal police experience. Professor McCann received 
his undergraduate training at IU before the Depart- 
ment was Officially established, but took the same 
courses that today would lead to a degree in police 
administration. He then spent two years with the 
Indiana State Police, after which he spent an ad- 
ditional two years with the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. His field is criminal investigation. In the 
traffic area, the mainstay of the Department is Profes- 
sor John A. Mears who has six years of municipal 
police experience, who has completed the long course 
at the Northern Traffic Institute, and who received 
his master’s degree from the New York University 
Center for Safety Education. The author of this de- 
scriptive paper, whose undergraduate degree is in 
chemistry and whose graduate work is in law, handles 
the courses in legal aspectsof police work. His prep- 
aration includes four years of law enforcement train- 
ing internship at the Institute of Government at the 
University of North Carolina. An addition to the 
faculty has been authorized effective September first 
of this year. 

This program at Indiana University and others of 
its type seem to have a special significance for the 
new career group typified by the members of the 
American Society for Industrial Security. Security 
executives are only as good as the men with whom 
they are able to staff their organizations. Graduates 
of the Indiana University Department of Police Ad- 
ministration have already demonstrated their worth 
in this field. With encouragement from the Society, 
specific courses in industrial security problems could 
be added as electives to this program with very little 
difficulty. The question faced by the universities is 
whether there are enough problems peculiar to this 
field and whether there is sufficient demand to merit 
such courses. 
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Classification Procedures (Continued ) 

publicly by many prominent industrialists and scien- 
tists. Recent Congressional investigations have focused 
public attention on the situation. There is no need 
to restate it here. 

Why is material overclassified? 

Why is it so difficuit to declassify? 

What is the solution? 

We think we have the answer to these questions. 

Considering classification as a subject, we have three 
broad areas: policy, procedures and psychology. 

Classification policy is established by Executive 
Order 10501. Security classification shall be assigned 
only to defense information the unauthorized dis- 
closure of which could cause damage to the Nation 
or be prejudicial to the interests of the Nation. 

Procedurally the authority to classify is vested only 
in the government. Contractors do not classify. They 
mark material generated under a contract in accord- 
ance with instructions issued by the Contracting Off- 
cer. Each individual person, whether in government 
or industry, is responsible for properly marking any 
material he generates. 

This personal responsibility has a psychological in- 
fluence. Consider an engineer in a contractor’s plant 
who has just prepared a drawing. The DD Form 254 
in this hypothetical instance indicates that drawings 
are Confidential. This particular drawing, however, 
does not reveal anything that appears sensitive to the 
engineer. He must decide whether or not to mark 
the drawing as Confidential. What effect will his de- 
cision have on him? 

If he marks it Confidential it will be reproduced 
and distributed. Someone, someplace, sometime might 
review the drawing from the standpoint of classifi- 
cation and downgrade it to unclassifed. The contrac- 
tor’s engineer would be notified of this declassifica- 
tion. 

It is more likely that the drawing would not be 
downgraded because the immediate administrative 
burden of notifying all holders of the drawing is more 
costly than immediate security protection. 

In either case no harm comes to the engineer. 

On the other hand what happens if the engineer 
leaves the drawing unclassified? Any well-intentioned 
but literal minded security clerk may review it and 
determine, “This is a drawing. The DD Form 254 
says drawings are Confidential; therefore, this is Con- 
fidential.” 

The engineer is liable to be cited for a security vio- 
lation. 

So what does the engineer do when he prepares a 
drawing? He stamps it Confidential and I would, 
too. 

The policy is sound. The psychology is sound. We 
propose a revision in the procedure. 

Our program is based upon the premise that only 
“information” is classified. Drawings, sketches, pho- 
tographs, reports, handbooks, models, even the equip- 
ment itself, are “media” by which information may 
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be conveyed. Such media should be marked to re- 
flect the classification assigned to the information 
which it contains. 


It is the responsibility of the Contracting Officer to 
notify the contractor which classification has been as- 
signed to what information related to his contract. 

NAVAER 00-25-545 encouraged marking by content. 
Contractors were authorized to determine whether or 
not the documents they generated contained classified 
performance, design or production information. Ex- 
perience has shown, however, that these broad terms 
are subject to various interpretations. Design infor- 
mation about a radar set, for example, includes both 
the electronic principles and the construction of the 
mounting brackets. 

Notification by the Contracting Officer, therefore, 
must be in terminology that conveys to the contractor 
exactly what the Contracting Officer means. The con- 
tractor, based upon his professional knowledge of the 
subject, could then positively identify the classified 
information and mark it accordingly. 


We have determined for each type of equipment 
what information should be protected. The perform- 
ance information for an attack aircraft is shown as: 
On station time, Speed limits and restrictions, Allti- 
tude limitation, Range limitation and Maneuverabil- 
ity. For an anti-submarine aircraft, however, only 





the On station time and Range limitation would war- 
rant classification. 

The 137 items previously added to the DD Form 
254 by BuAer have been replaced by less than two 
dozen items describing not only aircraft and guided 
missiles but also electronics equipment and engines. 
Less than ten items are applicable to any individual 
contract. This check list can be easily memorized. 

This check list should eliminate overciassification. 
This check list should also make document declassifi- 
cation a very simple action. 

We propose that each document contain a list of 
the classification subject areas. The person preparing 
any document knows its content. He also will know 
the classification of each subject area from the check 
list. He shall record this data in a prominent place 
such as the table of contents in a report or the legend 
on a drawing. 

We already publish a compilation of all BuAer- 
issued check lists in NAVAER 00-25-545. Anyone 
holding a document could then refer to the latest issue 
for the current classification of the information con- 
tained in the document. 

Classification review of an entire technical library 
could be accomplished by the librarian. 

Our solution to the overclassification and declassifi- 
cation is the same, identify the information. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Good appearance commands respect for your com- 
pany, your protection program, your men. Choosing 
the right uniform is important. 


Over 75 years of leadership in the uniform field 
assures the trim appearance, the correct details and 
specialized touches, the sturdy workmanship and 
comfortable fit that mean complete satisfaction. 


Your request will bring an illustrated style catalog, 
sample fabrics and sensible prices on Security 
Personnel Uniforms — including firemen. 
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Classification Procedures (Continued ) 

Every contractor with whom this procedure has 
been discussed has received it enthusiastically and has 
in some way contributed to its development. 

Prior to placing this program in effect a practical 
evaluation was conducted by Mr. Clarence Swearingen, 
Director of Security for Columbus Division of North 
American Aviation, and Mr. Roy Cromwell, Director 
of Security for Air Arm Division of Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation. 

This evaluation has indicated the program should 
be successful. 

And so evolution has added to the Industrial Secu- 
rity Program the missing tool. 


Security Clearance Requirements (Continued ) 
cies. The security clearance requirements chart that 
is shown on figure 1 contains the various types of 
clearances that may be obtained by several general 
groups of individuals. In the first general category 
we have included under “Personnel Security,” mili- 
tary personnel (U.S. citizens) ; civilian personnel, 
government employees (U. S. citizens), and immi- 
grant aliens. In the second group under the heading 
“Industrial Security’”” we have included officers, di- 
rectors and key employees (U. S. citizens) ; contractor 
employees except colleges and universities (U S. cit- 
izens) and immigrant aliens (non-government employ- 
ees). The other group of columns to the right indi- 
cates the investigative requirements for both Interim 
and Final security clearance. Reading from left to 
right we first determine what category or group the 
individual seeking a clearance falls into and, second, 
the degree of clearance required. 
THE CASE OF AN ARMY LIEUTENANT 

For example, let’s take the case of an Army First 
Lieutenant (U. S. citizen) who requires a final TOP 
SECRET clearance. Our first step is to have the 
responsible military security officer review this officer's 
201 file. After a review of 201 personnel file, the 
security officer was able to determine that this officer 
has been on active duty for five consecutive years, 
and that a favorable National Agency Check was com- 
pleted by the Military District of Washington, U. S. 
Army, Washington, D. C. Our second step is to re- 
view our security clearance requirements chart. We 
note that the columns to the right under the appro- 
priate clearance classification (TOP SECRET, SE- 
CRET or CONFIDENTIAL) are outlined to deter- 
mine what type of investigation is required prior to 
the issuance of an interim or final-type clearance. 
Beginning with the first classification under Person- 
nel Security we are able to observe that military per- 
sonnel (U. S. citizen) must have had at least a Na- 
tional Agency Check or five years consecutive service 
before an interim TOP SECRET clearance can be 
granted. In order to issue a final TOP SECRET 
clearance to military personnel, the next column to 
the right on the chart under the heading FINAL in- 
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dicates that a Background Investigation or a National 
Agency Check and ten years of continuous active 
duty without a break of less than 90 days are required 
prior to issuance of a final TOP SECRET clearance. 
In order to have the officer cleared for final TOP 
SECRET it was necessary for this officer to fill out 
the required Department of the Army forms and fin- 
gerprint card and initiate a Background Investigation. 


INTERIM CLEARANCES 


To determine the investigative requirements for 
an interim or final SECRET clearance for military 
personnel, the action indicated on the chart in the 
columns headed SECRET must be taken, i. e., a 
check of local files (201, Provost Marshal, Intelligence 
Office files). For a final SECRET clearance a Na- 
tional Agency Check must be completed. Military 
personnel may obtain an interim CONFIDENTIAL 
clearance without formal investigation and may be 
granted a final clearance for access to CONFIDEN- 
TIAL by a check of local files (201, PM, IO, etc.) 


HOW DO YOU GET CLEARED 

Now that you have been presented with a picture 
of security clearance requirements, perhaps you are 
wondering “how do I get cleared?” Initially, a re- 
quirement or a justification for a clearance must be 
determined by the employer or responsible military 
authority. If access to classified material is required 
in order for you to perform your job, you have a 
need for some type of security clearance. The next 
step is to determine what degree of clearance is need- 
ed to enable you to perform your job. For example, 
if your job requires access to CONFIDENTIAL ma- 
terial only, a request for CONFIDENTIAL should 
be submitted. A clearance certificate for CONFI- 
DENTIAL is not normally issued to federal employ- 
ees; however, the investigative requirements must be 
satisfied prior.to granting access to classified material. 
Individuals requiring access to SECRET material 
must have an appropriate investigation initiated prior 
to the issuance of a SECRET clearance. Requests for 
security investigations are normally initiated by a 
responsible security officer based on a valid request 
submitted by the individual’s immediate supervisor 
or personnel officer. Personnel security investigations 
are initiated in the following manner for military 
personnel. Requests for investigations on military 
personnel are initiated generally by unit security or 
intelligence officers who are normally located in the 
intelligence division or branch of a military establish- 
ment. The requests for investigations are forwarded 
to the Intelligence Office of the major command in 
which the individual seeking clearance is assigned. 

Requests for personnel security investigations on 
civilian employees of the government are obtained 
in a quite different manner. In the first place, all 
civilian employees of the government do not require 
a security clearance; however, in accordance with the 
provisions of Executive Order 10450 all civilian em- 
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ployees of the government prior to appointment must 
be the subject of a National Agency Check, regardless 
of assignment. These investigations are initiated by 
the personnel security officer of a government agency 
prior to the employment of the individual. This type 
of investigation is referred to as a Pre-Appointment 
National Agency Check. The Pre-Appointment in- 
vestigation consists of a check of the fingerprint files 
of the FBI, and written inquiries to appropriate local 
law enforcement agencies, former employers and su- 
pervisors, references, and schools attended by the 
person under investigation. The purpose of this in- 
vestigation is to insure that the employment of an 
individual is clearly consistent with the interests of 
national security. 


SENSITIVE AND NON-SENSITIVE POSITIONS 
When a civilian employee is appointed to a posi- 
tion in the government he is assigned to either a 
sensitive or a non-sensitive position. A position de- 
signated as non-sensitive simply means a position in 
which access to classified material is not required. A 
sensitive position is a position which normally re- 
quires access to classified material in the performance 
of assigned duties. Sensitive positions are actually 
divided into two major categories termed “sensitive 
position-critical” and ‘“‘sensitive position-noncritical.” 
These positions are so designated for the explicit pur- 


pose of establishing the relationship between the in- 
vestigative requirements for assignment to a position 
and the sensitivity of the position. 

All civilians appointed to non-sensitive positions 
are subject to a National Agency Check and written 
inquiries. 

As indicated previously, personnel in non-sensitive 
positions do not require access to classified material, 
therefore only a security determination is made. For 
a sensitive position (non-critical) the security clear- 
ance requirement is basically the same as for non- 
sensitive positions, except that an NAC must be com- 
pleted prior to the issuance of an interim clearance. 
This applies to both SECRET and TOP SECRET 
clearances. The investigative requirement for a final 
SECRET clearance is an NAC plus written inquiries. 
For a final TOP SECRET clearance, a full field in- 
vestigation or Background Investigation must be 
completed. An FFI (CSC classification) or BI (De- 
partment of the Army classification) normally con- 
sists of two parts: the NAC which may include a check 
of the following national agencies: FBI (criminal) , 
FBI (subversive), CRF, House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, The Adjutant General, OSI, 
ONI, Coast Guard, CSC, I&NS, State Department, 
CIA, CI Repository; and the background portion 

(Continued on next page) 
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Security Clearance Requirements (Continued) 


which consists of checking Bureau of Vital Statistics, 
last school attended, local law enforcement agencies, 
credit bureaus, all employment from 1937 or 17th 
birthday, three character references and two references 
not given by the subject of the investigation, resi- 
dences from 18th birthday and current employment 
records. Most FFI’s initiated on civilian employees 
of the government are conducted by the Civil Service 
Commission. In special instances, especially within 
the Department of Defense establishment, Background 
Investigations or FFI’s are conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Defense investigative agencies under the 
various departments, i. e., ONI for Department of 
Navy, OSI for Department of Air Force, and CIC for 
Department of the Army. The same holds true in 
other government agencies such as FBI, CIA and De- 
partment of State, where the investigative require- 
ments are higher due to special missions assigned. 
Upon completion of the investigation a final security 
determination is made and security clearance is grant- 
ed if appropriate. 


INDUSTRIAL SECURITY CLEARANCE 
REQUIREMENTS 

The initiation of a request for clearance on indus- 
trial personnel, i. e., non-government employees of 
firms or facilities under contract with the U. S. gov- 
ernment, is quite different. The security clearance 
requirements for private contractor employees are ba- 
sically the same as for federal employee, except that 
a facility security clearance must first be accomplished 
prior to the issuance of security clearance or letter 
of consent to employees of a private industrial facili- 
ty. Since we are discussing security clearance require- 
ments for personnel, no attempt will be made to 
develop the procedures followed in obtaining a facil- 
ity clearance except to mention that a facility clear- 
ance is normally obtained by conducting appro- 
priate investigations for key personnel, i. e., the 
director and/or officials of the industrial facility. 
After the facility has been granted a security clearance 
and/or an administrative determination has been 
made, the following procedures are implemented for 
individuals employed by an industrial facility who 
require a security clearance. An application for 
clearance is normally forwarded by the security off- 
cer of the facility to the cognizant military depart- 
ment along with DD Form 48, “Personnel Security 
Questionnaire,” and DD Form 48-1, “Certificate of 
Nonaffliation with Certain Organizations,” and ap- 
plicant fingerprint card. The security clearance re- 
quirements for contractor personnel are generally the 
same as apply to federal employees except that a 
letter of consent is issued authorizing access to the 
degree of classified material. For example, a private 
contractor having been granted a facility security 
clearance for processing, receiving and/or storing 
classified defense information as high as SECRET, 
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cannot under any circumstances request a clearance 
or letter of consent for anything above SECRET for 
an active employee unless the facility clearance has 
been raised to the next higher degree of access. So, 
depending upon the clearance of the facility, the cog- 
nizant security office determines what type of investi- 
gation is required in each instance. Personnel em- 
ployed by a facility requiring SECRET clearances 
are given an NAC, which includes the same type of 
investigation conducted on a federal government em- 
ployee. In instances where access to TOP SECRET 
is needed, a Background Investigation which is the 
same investigation required of government employees 
is initiated on the employee by the cognizant military 
security office. Interim clearances are granted in 
much the same manner as established for military 
personnel, i. e., an interim SECRET clearance may 
be granted based on a check of local files which in- 
clude CRF, DI, CIF and a review of investigative 
forms submitted. The clearance requirement for an 
interim ‘TOP SECRET is normally limited to an NAC 
with the express authorization of the head of the 
cognizant military department i. e. Army, Navy, AF. 
Upon completion of appropriate investigations, a 
letter of consent is issued by the cognizant security 
office to the industrial facility originally requesting 
the security clearance. 

COMPANY CONFIDENTIAL CLEARANCES 

Any active industrial facility that posseses a valid 
security clearance is authorized to grant Company 
CONFIDENTIAL clearances to bona fide employees 
of its organization. In order to grant CONFIDEN- 
TIAL clearances Management must designate an ofh- 
cial of the facility who has the appropriate security 
clearance. This official may be designated to author- 
ize issuance of company CONFIDENTIAL clearances. 
Before the designated official issues a CONFIDEN- 
TIAL clearance, the following actions are required: 

a. Verification of citizenship. The responsible off- 
cial designated by management must have positive 
proof of birth i. e., certificate of birth and/or certifi- 
cate of naturalization that employee being granted 
CONFIDENTIAL clearance is a U. S. Citizen. 

b. Maintenance of clearance records. It is manda- 
tory that the official designated by Management main- 
tain records of CONFIDENTIAL clearances granted 
to employees to include name, other pertinent bio- 
graphical data and exact date clearance was granted. 

It must be emphasized however, that clearances of 
this type may be granted by industry only to individ- 
uals who are bona fide employees of a facility. 


HOW LONG IS A CLEARANCE VALID? 

Security clearance certificates issued to military or 
civilian employees of the federal government re- 
main valid and in effect as long as the requirement 
for clearance for a specific degree is required in the 
normal performance of duty. Clearances granted 
become invalid upon termination, resignation, retire- 
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ment or discharge from the federal service. In some 
cases, such as when an individual is reassigned or 
his position is redesignated from sensitive to non- 
sensitive, the clearance will be revoked. 

Letters of consent issued to personnel under the 
industrial security program are valid and remain 
in force as long as the individual is continuously em- 
ployed by a facility and during any period of re- 
employment with any facility of the same organization 
which commences within six months after the termi- 
nation of prior employment or unless revoked or ad- 
ministratively withdrawn. 


CONCLUSION 


What we have attempted to highlight is that the 
security clearance requirements vary a great deal and 
in most instances prior to the issuance of either an 
interim or a final security clearance certain investi- 
gative requirements must be accomplished. The 
security clearance requirement chart we have been 
discussing does not by any means contain all the an- 
swers required by security officers in reaching a de- 
termination in the granting of clearances. The pur- 
pose of the chart is to serve as a guide, listing in broad 
terms the basic clearance requirements on the three 
categories of clearances issued. We hope that this 
article has been of interest to you personally and 
that you are a little better informed of the mysteries 
that encompass our current security clearance pro- 
gram. 


The Greene Case (Continued ) 


ington Book Shop Association, an organization that 
has been officially cited by the Attorney General 
of the United States as Communist and subversive. 

2. Subject’s first wife, Jean Hinton Greene, to whom 
he was married from approximately December 1942 
to approximately December 1947, was an ardent 
Communist during the greater part of the period of 
the marriage. 

3. During the period of Subject’s first marriage he 
and his wife had many Communist publications in 
their home, including the ‘Daily Worker’; ‘Soviet 
Russia Today’; ‘In Fact,; and Karl Marx’s ‘Das 
Kapital’. 

4. Many apparently reliable witnesses have testified 
that during the period of Subject’s first marriage 
his personal political sympathies were in general 
accord with those of his wife, in that he was sym- 
pathetic towards Russia; followed the Communist 
Party ‘line’; presented ‘fellow-traveller’ arguments; 
was apparently influenced by ‘Jean’s wild theories’; 
etc. 

5. In about 1946 Subject invested approximately $1,000 
in the Metropolitan Broadcasting Corporation and 
later became a director of its Radio Station WQQW. 
It has been reliably reported that many of the stock- 
holders of the Corporation were Communists or pro- 
Communists and that the news coverage and radio 
programs of Station WQQW frequently paralleled 
the Communist Party ‘line’. 


6. On 7 April 1947 Subject and his wife Jean attended 
the third Annual Dinner of the Southern Confer- 
ence for Human Welfare, an organization that has 


(Continued on next page) 
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Entrance to Iron Mountain Atomic Storage Vaults 


ATTENTION COMPANY EXECUTIVES 

If you are charged with the responsibility of safe- 
guarding your company’s irreplaceable records against 
all catastrophes — including atomic attack — Iron 
Mountain Atomic Storage Corporation offers a natural 
underground fortress for storage deep in the heart of 
a mountain. In this former iron mine, nature, assisted 
by man, provides the business executive with complete 
protection for his vital and irreplaceable records. 


ABSOLUTE PROTECTION 

The entrance is guarded by a 28 ton bank vault door 
and armed guards 24 hours a day. Air conditioning 
and humidity control maintain continual archival stor- 
age conditions. 
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The Greene Case (Continued ) 


been officially cited as a Communist front. 

7. Beginning about 1942 and continuing for several 
years thereafter Subject maintained sympathetic 
associations with various officials of the Soviet Em- 
bassy, including Major Constantine I. Ovchinnikov, 
Col. Pavel F. Berezin, Major Pavel A. Assesv, Col. 
Ilia M. Saraev, and Col. Anatoly Y. Golkovsky. 

8. During 1946 and 1947 Subject had frequent sym- 
pathetic associations with Dr. Faso Syrzentic of the 
Yugoslav Embassy. Dr. Syrzentic has been iden- 
tified as an agent of the International Communist 
Party. 

9. During 1943 Subject was in contact with Col. Alex- 
ander Hess of the Czechoslovak Embassy, who has 
been identifed as an agent of the Red Army Intel- 
ligence. 

10. During 1946 and 1947 Subject maintained close and 
sympathetic association with Mr. and Mrs. Nathan 
Gregory Silvermaster and William Ludwig Ullman. 
Silvermaster and Ullman have been identified as 
members of a Soviet Espionage Apparatus active 
in Washington, D. C., during the 1940’s. 

11. Subject had a series of contacts with Laughlin Cur- 
rie during the period 1945-48. Currie has also been 
identified as a member of the Silvermaster espion- 
age group. 

12. During the period between 1942 and 1947 Subject 
maintained frequent and close associations with 
many Communist Party members, including Rich- 
ard Sasuly and his wife, Elizabeth, Bruce Way- 
bur and his wife Miriam, Martin Popper, Madeline 
I. Donner, Russell Nixon and Isadore Salkind. 

13. During substantially the same period Subject main- 
tained close association with many persons who 
have been identified as strong supporters of the 
Communist conspiracy, including Samuel J. Rod- 
man, Shura Lewis, Owen Lattimore, Ed Fruchtman 
and Virginia Gardner. 

1 April 28, 29 and 30, 1954, a hearing was held 
before the Eastern Industrial Personnel Security Hear- 
ing Board at which time 12 witnesses, including a 
number of high ranking military officers, were heard 
on Greene’s behalf. No Government informants were 
produced at the hearing. After consideration of the 
case file, including confidential Federal Bureau of 
Investigation reports, the EIPSHB made its determi- 
nation that the granting of security clearance to Greene 
for access to classified information was not clearly con- 
sistent with the interests of National security. This 
action was subsequently affirmed by the Industrial 
Personnel Security Review Board on March 12, 1956. 


o 
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In seeking redress through the courts Greene asked 
for an order restoring him to status quo ante, i. e., an 
order which would make it possible for ERCO to re- 
hire him. In essence, he sought to compel the Govern- 
ment to disclose its classified defense information to 
a person—himself—whom the Government considered 
unworthy of such access. In asking the court for such 
an order it should be noted that Greene did not con- 
tend that the contracts on which he worked or the 
material to which he had been denied access were not 
validly labelled “classified,” nor did he contend that 
the officials of the Department of Defense had failed 
to comply with the relevant provisions of the various 
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industrial security regulations under which they pro- 
ceeded against him. 


The court considered Greene's position to be (1) 
that he was being “punished’”’ without due process 
of law and (2) that because he was once allowed to 
see confidential documents he had acquired a‘‘status” 
which could not be taken from him without full ad- 
versary proceedings, protected by most of the safe- 
guards known to the criminal law. 


After finding that Congress, by statute, and the 
the President, by Executive Order, had specifically 
directed department heads to make appropriate pro- 
vision for safeguarding classified defense information, 
the court said: 


“.. . we think that the Secretary has, and of neces- 
sity must have, wide latitude in designating persons 
qualified for access to classified defense information 
in situations like the present—namely, where the 
problem relates to the selection of persons to be 
given that information for the purpose of designing 
or producing for the Government weapons or other 
defense materials. Authority of that sort is a neces- 
sary adjunct to the power and duty to defend the 
security of the Nation and, in time of national emer- 
gency, to enter into negotiated contracts—contracts 
of ‘any type which in the opinion of the agency 
head will promote the best interests of the Govern- 
ment.’ One of the primary functions of government 
is to preserve the national existence. In the exer- 
zise of that function, the Government has concluded 
that secret designs and processes for the production 
of its own weapons must be protected from disclosure 
to any persons except those regarded as trustworthy. 

“Since the Secretary has power to label informa- 
tion ‘secret’ and to designate certain persons for ac- 
cess to that information, a fortiori he has power to 
make regulations to guide himself and his subordi- 
nates in such labeling and designation. 


“Greene points to the fact that he was not con- 
fronted with his accusers, and that confidential re- 
ports were not revealed to him. But, in our view, 
confrontation with one’s accusers is clearly not re- 
quired in circumstances like the present. It may 
be noted that in the case of Federal employees Con- 
gress long ago provided in the Lloyd-LaFollette 
Act that ‘no examination of witnesses nor any trial 
or hearing shall be required’ when dismissals are 
made under the provisions of that Act... . But man- 
datory confirmation with accusers is unknown, so 
far as we know, in dismissals of Federal employees, 
and has been since the beginning of our Government 

. Surely appellant is entitled to no more than is 
available to civil servants, under existing statutes 
and existing interpretations of the Constitution. 


“Much the same must be said of the Government’s 
refusal to disclose to appellant confidential reports 
of the FBI and other investigative agencies. In 
certain circumstances, it is true, the courts have 
penalized the Government for its refusal to disclose 
information. For example, the courts have said that 
if the Government brings a criminal prosecution 
against a person and refuses to disclose certain in- 
formation necessary for a proper defense, the Gov- 
ernment’s prosecution must fail .... But in none of 
the instances which we have discovered have courts 
actually ordered the Government to disclose infor- 
mation contrary to its own wishes. In the present 
ease, the only sanction the courts could employ 
against the Government for failure to disclose all of 
the information used against Greene would be to 
declare the revocation of Greene’s clearance invalid. 
If this had any practical effect at all—and courts 
seldom issue orders which have no practical effect— 
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it would amount to ordering his restoration to access 
to classified information. This in turn would require 
the executive to disclose a state secret to Greene or 
to cancel its contracts with ERCO. No court has 
yet forced the Government to choose between such 
alternatives—either of which might compromise the 
security of the country. 
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“We have no doubt that Greene has in fact been 
injured. He was forced out of a job that paid him 
$18,000 per year. He has since been reduced, so far 
as this record shows, to working as an architectural 
draftsman at a salary of some $4,400 per year. Fur- 
ther, as an aeronautical engineer of considerable 
experience he says (without real contradiction) that 
he is effectively barred from pursuit of many aspects 
of his profession... . 


“The personal tragedy revealed by this recital 
needs no emphasis. As we have recognized, the 
reality of the injury suffered by Greene—whether 
or not deserved—is perfectly clear. So, too, is the 
risk which the United States must take in denying 
itself the benefit of the services of a man apparently 
so proficient in the science of modern warfare. A 
government which is too cautious in such matters 
may ultimately have few secrets to protect, or able 
workers to serve it. 


“In a mature democracy, choices such as this must 
be made by the executive branch, and not by the 
judicial. If too many mistakes are made, the elec- 
torate will in due time reflect its dissatisfaction 
with the results achieved. It would be an unwar- 
ranted interference with the responsibility which the 
executive alone should bear, were the judiciary to 
undertake to determine for itself whether Greene 
or any other individual similarly situated is in fact 
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sufficiently trustworthy to be entitled to security 
clearance for a particular project.” 

Whether the Greene case has finally been resolved 
cannot be determined. The Supreme Court has not 
been asked to review the decision but time for peti- 
tioning the court will not expire until after the date 
of issue for this publication. It would be inappropri- 
ate at this time to express an opinion as to what the 
court might do if the issues are brought before it. 
Nevertheless, the well reasoned opinion of the-U. S. 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia cannot 
be ignored and it is extremely doubtful that the 
judiciary will ever undertake to decide who shall and 
who shall not have access to classified military secrets 
of the Federal Government. 


Mr. O’Connor, a member of the Bar of the District 
of Columbia, has been engaged in the general practice 
of law since 1946. He is admitted to practice before 
the Supreme Court of the United States and many of 
the administrative agencies of the Federal Government. 
A graduate of Georgetown University (LLB. 1939) be 
served for six years as a special agent of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation prior to entering law practice. 
He is well known to many members of our society and 
is greatly respected for his practical approach to prob- 
lems with which they have been confronted. 


GATE GUARDING EFFICIENCY 


Perey Turnstiles- 





Prevent Unauthorized Entry 
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..Prevent Stealing of Tools, Materials, etc. 


.Provide Automatic Emergency Exits 
.Reduce Number of Guards ... Double Guards Efficiency 


Submit your problem to our application engineers 
—over a half century of experience at your 


service. Write for literature 
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All of you should now have the long-awaited 
Membership Directory. We hope you will not lose 
it or pass it along to a very good friend who is not 
a Society member, as we only had enough printed 
for the membership and an anticipated number for 
the new members joining the Society in 1958. We feel 
the directory is not something that should be used 
in your recruiting program for new members, but is 
for the benefit and assistance of the members in con- 
tacting people in other companies, and we do not like 
to see it fall into the hands of vendors to be used as a 
mailing list. 

As a result of Dick Smith’s efforts with regard to the 
Placement Committee we have had a few calls from 
companies seeking security personnel. We have for- 
warded those resumes we had on file but as yet have 
not been advised whether any of our members have 
been accepted for the positions open. We believe it 
would certainly be to your advantage to go into more 
detail in making out your resumes, especially if you 
have experience in a specific phase of industrial se- 
curity, such as plant protection or the educational 
field, as we have had requests for personnel whose 
experience has been primarily in these specific phases. 
It is hoped that each of you will keep us advised of any 
openings in your company as the recession period 
seems to continue to hit many of our members. 

We are glad to see that most of our committees 
are functioning on a regular schedule and it is hoped 
that by the research some of the committees are going 
into, we will be able to have papers for you showing 
savings and advantages which you may be able to put 
into operation within your own companies. 

The work in this office has increased since we took 
over the operation of the magazine due to the pend- 
ing transfer of Colonel Rubenstein. Your continued 
support in soliciting articles of interest and advertising 
for the magazine will certainly be appreciated. 

We send a copy of new members accepted into the 
Society to each Regional Vice President and the 
Secretary of the different chapters. The purpose of 
sending this list to the secretary is so that he may 
run through the list and check off the members located 
within his chapter and in this way keep his records 
up-to-date as to the members within his chapter. Also 
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it is felt that if either the secretary or the chairman 
would give the new member a call or write him a 
letter welcoming him into the chapter and advising 
him of the schedule of chapter meetings this would 
make the new member in a more responsive mood to 
participate locally if he feels he is not quite a stranger 
at the first meeting. Further, the chapters could assist 
the National Office if when they have an election of 
new officers the old officers would pass along to the 
succeeding officers their records and stationery, thus 
eliminating the new officer from having to write the 
National Office for the list of members in his chapter 
and for stationery for Society business. We have had 
an ample supply of stationery printed and distributed 
throughout the chapters and feel if the above pro- 
cedure is followed it will eliminate the possibility of 
ending up the year with a lot of unused obsolete 
stationery. 

The Board of Directors met in Washington for a 
2-day conference on June 2 and 3, discussing the 
many problems that continue to confront us as we 
grow. While here they attended a Washington Chap- 
ter Dinner meeting which was very well attended. 

We have had several vistors stop by the office since 
I last reported to you, namely, Bill Humphreys, 
Chester Bradshaw, Dick Smith, Ernie Felago, Dan 
Daly, W.L.C. Jones, Joe Price, Jim Davis, Don Darl- 
ing, Ed Kaiser, Palmer Liddle, Harold Beard, Vernon 
Hook, Elliott Bartlett, Carl Gabel, Paul Cooper, 
Captain Harold Schwiebert, George Higgins, Eric 
Barr, Dick Healy, Virgil Couch, Sam Hill, Colonel 
Driskell, Harold Knapp, Captain Rompilla, Egon 
Tausch, Colonel Jordan, Art Coffman and Charles 
White. 

Keep us advised of items of interest and how we 
can better serve you. 

VIRGINIA D. EGELSTON 


SWINDLING 
WITH PAYROLL CHECKS 


This story tells how an employee of one large in- 
dustrial plant ALMOST collected his wages twice— 
almost, that is. 

The Payroll Department of the company in ques- 
tion reported to its Industrial Security Department 
that an employee had requested replacements for two 
pay checks that he claimed had been stolen. The 
employee claimed that he had placed his last two 
pay checks in the glove compartment of his car and 
had gone to another city to spend the week end with 
a friend; that, while his car was parked across the 
street from his friend’s residence, the glove compart- 
ment had been forced open and the checks removed. 
The Payroll Department head immediately stopped 
payment on the checks and advised the employee that 
replacements would be issued after the matter was 
looked into by the Industrial Security Department. 
It was discovered that both checks had been cashed 
in the other city, one at a large grocery store and one 
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at a liquor store, and the bank had returned them, 
marked “payment stopped.” 

An investigator of the Industrial Security Depart- 
ment interviewed the employee. Right off, he admit- 
ted that he had not reported the alleged theft to 
the police. He further claimed that the checks were 
the only items taken from his car, although it develop- 
ed that there also were a camera, a flashlight, and a 
checkbook in the glove compartment, and there were 
items of clothing in the back seat of the car. 

The investigator immediately contacted the people 
who had cashed the checks. At the grocery store, the 
cashier gave a fair description of the man who cashed 
that check. The owner of the liquor store advised 
the investigator that he could give very little informa- 
tion as to the description of the individual who cashed 
his check; that he took no notes at the time. He lent 
the returned check to the investigator for examination, 
as had the grocery store manager. Endorsements of 
the two checks were examined by a handwriting ex- 
pert. They were found to be of identical handwriting. 
Investigations were carried on jointly by members of 
the sheriff's office and the company’s Security Depart- 
ment, looking into the background, habits, financial 
standing, etc., of the employee. Results of these in- 
vestigations disclosed information not all in his favor. 


During the employee’s next scheduled visit to the 
office of the Industrial Security Department, an inves- 
tigator of the sheriff's office was present. The employee 
was advised that photographs of the glove compart- 
ment of his car were needed to assist in the investiga- 
tion. He agreed to permit the photographs to be 
taken, but stated that he doubted whether they would 
reveal anything. It was obvious that he was beginning 
to crawfish. Close examination revealed that no 
part of the glove compartment had ever been entered 
by force. The employee was escorted to the grocery 
store where the cashier had recalled the physical 
description and dress of the man who cashed! that 
check. Before entering the store, the employee was 
asked to enter alone and mingle with the some seventy- 
five shoppers in the store at the time. The cashier 
was then asked to view the shoppers in the store and 
say whether one of them might be the man who cashed 
the check. The cashier positively identified the em- 
ployee. The employee was then lodged in jail on a 
charge of swindling, a felony. 

The handwriting expert advised that the endorse- 
ments were not in the handwriting of the employee. 
He further advised that the handwriting appeared to 
be that of a woman. 


Investigation of the activities of the employee mean- 
while had unearthed several things damaging to his 
case. He was found to have in his possession a num- 
ber of small tools and small electrical equipment 
stolen from his employer. Confronted with these 
discoveries and the several discrepancies about his 
activities, he confessed. 
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Over the week end, he had been in company with a 
“girl friend,” unknown to his wife; they had conspired 
to have the woman endorse his checks for him. He 
would pass them and then claim they had been stolen. 
He hadn’t anticipated the keen powers of identifica- 
tion of the cashier at the grocery store. 

Restitution was made to the victims, and new 
checks were then issued to replace those on which 
payment had been stopped. The felony was reduced 
to a misdemeanor on motion of the district attorney, 
and the employee, after pleading guilty and paying 
a fine, was discharged by his employer. 





James E. Frederickson 


Members of the American 
Society for Industrial Secur- 
ity were saddened to learn of 
the death of one of its well 
known and active members, 
James E. Frederickson, Direc- 
tor of Plant Protection Activ- 
ities of General Motors Co. 
Funeral services were held 
at 1 p. m. Monday, (June 9), 
at the McCabe _ Funeral 
Home, 18570 Grand River, 
burial in Acacia Park Ceme- 





tery, Detroit, Michigan. 

Mr. Frederickson, who lived at 15460 Auburn, De- 
troit, died June 6 at Henry Ford Hospital after a 
short illness. He was 58. 

Born in Negaunee, Mich., he began his police 
career in 1921 when he joined the Michigan State 
Police. With the exception of a year in the Flint 
Police Department in 1924, he was with the Michigan 
State Police until 1927, advancing to sergeant. From 
1927 until 1935 he was with the Flint Police Depart- 
ment, rising to captain and inspector. 

He joined General Motors in 1935 as Chief of 
Plant Protection for Ternstedt Division, Detroit. In 
1943 he was named General Supervisor of Plant Pro- 
tection for GM’s Fisher Body Division and in 1945 
was made director of all GM’s plant protection activi- 
ties. 

He was a member of the American Society for In- 
dustrial Security, Southeastern Michigan Chiefs of 
Police, Saginaw Valley Law Enforcement Association, 
Michigan Association of Chiefs of Police, Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police, Southeastern 
Michigan Fire Chiefs’ Association and International 
Association of Fire Chiefs. 

He was a member of Masonic Order F & AM 533, 
Charles A. Durand, Flint, Mich. 

His wife, Bonita and three children, Mrs. Arthur 
V. Love, and James E., both of Detroit, and Paul, of 
East Lansing, Mich., survive. 
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116 Central Stations from coast 
to coast supply ADT Protection 
Services in more than 2,000 
municipalities 
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Top Performance of ADT Security Systems Is Assured 
Through Specialized Attention by Protection Experts 


Dependable service from your security alarm system 
rests not only on quality equipment, but to an even 
greater degree on competent installation, supervision 
and maintenance. 

Throughout the United States, thousands of industrial 
and other business concerns rely on ADT for the spe- 
cialized attention required to assure that their protective 
equipment is properly installed and constantly in re- 
liable operating condition. 

This service is supplied through ADT Central Stations 
in principal cities to 65,000 organizations in 2.000 
municipalities, and to more than 30 Government agen- 
cies in approximately 300 locations. 

Overseas, ADT supervises the installation of its se- 
curity alarm systems, gives specialized training to 
operating and maintenance personnel, and makes reg- 


ular inspections. 


Controlled Companies of 


AMERICAN DISTRICT 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION 
Executive Office: 155 Sixth Ave., New York 13, N.Y. 


Let us tell you how these and other ADT sys- 
tems can protect your property: 
INTRUSION DETECTION — For perimeters 
Telapproach Electronic Fence (capacitance 
alarm), Invisible Ray Alarm (modulated pho- 
toelectric) 

PREMISES ALARM—For doors, windows and 
other accessible points 

TELAPPROACH — For safes and metal cab- 
inets 

PHONETALARM — For vaults (sound detec- 
tion) 

ULTRASONIC ALARM — For storage vaults 
and rooms (not recommended for bank vaults) 


FIRE ALARM—Manual and Automatic, Sprin- 
kler Supervisory and Waterflow Alarm 


WATCHMAN AND GUARD SUPERVISION 


An ADT protection specialist will be glad to review 
your requirements, supply complete information. Call 
our local sales office; or write to our Executive Office. 








